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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. _ 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senator Johnston. 

Also present : Representative McMillan. 

Senator Jounsron. The committee will come to order. 

I think in the beginning we ought to have put into the record here 
the report of the investigation that was made on this subject by the 
committee’s staff earlier this year as a result of Senate Resolution 334, 
and let it become a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1958. 


ReEPorRT TO THE CHAIRMAN ON THE INVESTIGATION OF TOBACCO MARKETING 
PRACTICES AND Prices AS RELATED TO LOOSE AND TieD TOBACCO 


From Henry Casso, Staff Economist 


I 
A. PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


Senate Resolution 334 authorized and directed that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry examine and investigate matters pertaining to tobacco 
marketing practices for “loose” and “tied” tobacco with particular reference to 
the differential in price supports. 


B. THE PROBLEM 


For many years the United States Department of Agriculture has supported 
the price of “tied” tobacco at a higher level than the price of “untied” tobacco. 
Traditionally, tobacco has been marketed “untied” only in Florida and Georgia. 
Other States producing flue-cured tobacco historically “tied” tobacco before 
marketing. 

Since 1946 the support price differential has been 5 cents per pound. This, 
presumably, is in recognition of the fact that additional costs are involved in the 
handling and processing of untied tobacco as well as to compensate for tying 
tobacco. 

Until now the Department of Agriculture has deemed it inadvisable to support 
the price of “untied” tobacco in a traditionally “tied” State, because buyers have 
insisted that they can use only limited quantities of untied tobacco. Neither 
has the Department of Agriculture seen fit to increase the support price 
differential. 

It is the complaint in “tied” tobacco areas adjacent to Georgia markets that 
market prices for the two types of tobacco have not reflected fully the support 
price differential established for “tied” tobacco. They feel that unless the 
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support price differential of five cents per pound is fully reflected in market 
prices there is little incentive for the producers to incur the additional expense 
of tying and that “tied” tobacco producers are being unduly penalized by not 
being able to sell “untied” in their usual markets. As a result they expect 
that South Carolina and border North Carolina producers will truck their com- 
modity south into Georgia markets for sale “untied,” particularly in view of 
the claim of producers that the 5-cent differential is insufficient to cover the 
actual cost of tying tobacco. 
The investigator was dispatched to the area to determine: 
1. Whether market prices were fully reflecting the support price differen- 
tial. 
2. Whether South and North Carolina tobaccos were moving south to 
Georgia markets to be sold. 


II. Score or INVESTIGATION 


A. ITINERARY 


The investigator visited tobacco sales in Statesboro and Metter, Ga.; Lake 
City, Kingstree, Hemingway, Mullins, and Dillion, S. C.; and Fairmont and 
Lumberton, N. C., during the period August 8 through August 12, 1958. 


B. INFORMATION OBTAINED 


Tobacco price information by grade was obtained on a number of markets. 
Also USDA Market News Reports for the period August 5 through August 12 
were studied. In addition, the investigator spoke with buyers, warehousemen, 
farmers, USDA employees, and others in an effort to determine the nature and 
intensity of the problem. 


C. ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION 


Three tables were developed from the price information obtained on the 
Georgia and South Carolina markets. Table I is a comparison of prices by 
grades randomly sampled on Georgia and South Carolina markets on August 8. 

Table II is a comparison of prices by grade as reported by USDA Market 
News Service for the period August 5 through August 11, 1958. 

Table III is a comparison of prices paid by grade by the same buyer on the 
same market for “untied” tobacco from Georgia on the one hand and South 
Carolina on the other. 

The purpose in obtaining and analyzing these data is to show prices and price 
differences by grade prevailing on “tied” and “untied” markets during this 
period and their relevancy with respect to reflecting the official price support 
differential for tied and untied tobacco. 


D. DATA USE 


Prices used in developing tables I and III were randomly sampled with no 
attempt being made to obtain prices for each grade in each market. Also, be- 
cause of time limitations, the number of cases recorded in each market was rel- 
atively small, totaling about 150 each. Although accurate, the sampling pro- 
cedure necessarily limits the applicability of the data. However, they are 
indicative of the price paid on these dates. 

Table II on the other hand is a comparison of prices by grades as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture. These market news reports are used throughout 
the country by both buyers and sellers of tobacco, researchers, and others as 
being truly representative of prices paid for tobacco. 


III. FrInpINGs 


A. TABLE I 


This table shows the average price paid for tobacco on certain Georgia markets 
as compared to certain South Carolina markets with the differences indicated. 
These prices are averages of the sampling conducted on August 8, 1958. The 
only grades shown are those wherein prices were obtained in the sampling proc- 
ess at both markets. A total of 28 grade-price comparisons resulted. In only 
one case of the total number of comparisons was the full support price dif- 
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ferential apparent for “tied” over “untied” tobacco. On the other hand in four 
cases a five cents or greater differential was in favor of “untied” tobacco. Alto- 
gether there were two cases each wherein the price differential was 1 and 2 ceats 
apart in favor of “tied” tobacco, 4 cases where the differential was 3 cents, and 
in 3 cases 4 cents. 

“Untied” tobacco had a favorable differential of 1 cent in 3 cases, 2 cents in 3 
cases, 3 cents in 1 case, and 5 cents or more in 4 cases. There were also 5 cases 
wherein no differential existed. 

B. TABLE II 


This table also shows the average price paid for tobacco on Georgia markets 
as compared to South Carolina markets, but, as reported by the USDA Market 
News Service. The comparisons shown are from August 5, the opening date 
of South Carolina markets, through August 12. 

For the entire period there was a total of 215 price comparisons. In only 
33 cases was the “tied” market price 5 cents or more greater than the “loose” 
price. In other words, in only 15 percent of the comparisons was the support 
price differential for “tied” tobacco reflected fully in ‘market prices. 

There were only two cases on each day, August 5 through August 8, in which 
market price differential for “tied” tobacco was 5 cents or more over “untied” 
prices, while “untied” tobacco sold at prices 5 cents or more greater than “tied” 
tobacco in 2 cases on August 5 and 6 cases on each of the 3 following days. On 
August 11 and 12, however, the full support price differential was reflected in 
market prices 13 and 12 times, respectively, while in only 2 and 4 cases, re- 
spectively, was the market price of “untied” tobacco 5 cents or more greater than 
“tied” tobacco. In 17 cases of the total number of comparisons there were no 
market price differentials in prices paid for “tied” as compared to “untied” 
tobacco. 

On August 5, a total of 20 price comparisons were available in market news 
reports. Of these, 9 cases were in favor of “untied” tobacco, 7 cases in favor 
of “tied” tobacco and in 4 cases market prices were the same. 

On August 6, a total of 30 price comparisons were available, 9 of which 
were in favor of “untied” tobacco, 18 in favor of “tied” tobacco, and 3 cases 
wherein market prices were the same. 

On August 7, a total of 32 comparisons showed that in 9 cases “untied” to- 
bacco brought better prices than “tied” tobacco, while in 22 cases “tied” tobacco 
prices were more favorable, with one case showing no difference. 

On August 12, of a total of 48 cases, 9 were in favor of “untied” tobacco, 37 
bacco, 26 in favor of “tied” tobacco, with 4 cases even. 

On August 11 there was a total of 43 cases of market price comparisons. Of 
these 5 were in favor of “untied” tobacco, 35 favorable to “tied” tobacco and 
8 even. 

On August 12, of a total of 48 cases, 9 were in favor of “untied” tobacco, 37 
in favor of “tied”, and 2 even. 

Cc. TABLE III 


This table shows a sampling of prices paid for “untied” tobacco produced in 
Georgia as compared to prices paid by the same buyer at the same “untied” 
market for “untied” tobacco produced in South Carolina and border North 
Carolina. 

While the sample is admittedly small, it indicates that little or no distinc- 
tion was made by buyers between the two types of tobacco. 

In only one of the 6 cases did Georgia tobacco bring as much as 2 cents over 
Carolina tobacco, and in 2 cases 1 cent over Carolina tobacco. On the other 
hand, Carolina tobacco was 2 cents over Georgia tobacco in 1 case and even in 
2 cases. 


D. ATTITUDES OF BUYERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, FARMERS AND OTHERS 


Three points were made by buyers in conversations with them; first, that 
only a limited quantity of loose tobacco could be efficiently handled by domestic 
processors, second, that export tobacco must be “tied”, and third, that prices 
being paid for both types of tobacco were thought to be good. 

Warehousemen consulted with in Georgia generally had no complaint with 
respect to the market or marketing practices. However, warehousemen talked 
with in South Carolina complained that the problem of “tied” and “untied” 
tobacco was becoming more acute with each passing year. They cited ex- 
amples of farmers in the area who had bypassed local markets to sell “loose” 
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tobacco in Georgia and had received prices comparable to the prices of “tied” 
tobacco. 

Others in South Carolina and border North Carolina also complained of the 
loss of business caused by the loss of tobacco sales in local markets. 

Farmers in South Carolina generally were pleased with prices being received 
for tobacco, but they also complained that the support price differential was 
not apparent in the market price when compared to prices for “untied” to- 
bacco. They also complained that the differential had not changed in many 
years, whereas costs of “tying” tobacco had increased. 

There was also a wide range of suggestions as to a solution to the problem, 
some of which are outlined below: 

1. Increase the support price differential from 5 to 7 or 8 cents. 

2. Provide price support for “untied” tobacco in South Carolina markets. 

3. Several variations of No, 2 above; that is, provide price support for 
“untied” tobacco only for limited periods of time, or only for certain “groups” 
of tobacco grades such as primings or lugs. 

4. Support the price of “untied” tobacco in normally tied markets only 
during periods of overlap with other markets, both in terms of time and of 
grades. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The price data obtained by the investigator indicates that the support price 
differential for tied tobacco is not reflected fully in market prices. As stated 
earlier, in only 15 percent of the total number of comparisons did market prices 
fully reflect the 5-cent support price differential, and three-fourths of these cases 
occurred on the last 2 days of the investigation. 

2. Buyers apparently made no distinction between South Carolina and Georgia 
tobacco when purchasing “untied” on Georgia markets. 

8. Substantial quantities of Carolina tobaccos do move to the Georgia markets 
for sale. Carolina tobacco which had traveled a distance of over 200 miles was 
observed on the Georgia market. 

4. Many farmers and others with whom the investigator spoke contended that 
the price differential is not sufficiently large to cover the actual cost of tying. 
According to the Department of Agriculture the 5-cent differential has not been 
changed since 1946. 

5. Sinee concentration of processing facilities are located in North Carolina 
the expense of moving tobaceo South to be sold seems needless and could be 
costly to the industry as a whole depending upon the amount of tobacco involved 
and distances moved. 

6. Although buyers contend that only limited quantities of untied tobacco can 
be handled efficiently under present processing methods, the trend, if there is a 
trend, of moving South Carolina tobacco to untied markets would result in 
greater and greater proportions of the total product being sold “untied.” 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It recommended that the Department of Agriculture make a complete study 
and evaluation of— 

(a) all aspects of price relationships for tied and untied tobacco ; 

(b) relative prices on “untied” markets for tobacco originating in both 
“tied” and “untied” States ; 

(c) other relevant factors concerned with the marketing of tied and untied 
tobacco, including the cost of tying, and the amount of Carolina tobacco 
moving into Georgia markets; 

(d) plant facilities and processing methods, in order to determine the 
feasibility of selling all or a greater proportion of tobacco untied ; 

(e) the feasibility of permitting limited sales of untied tobacco on 
normally “tied” markets ; 

(f) the advisability of increasing the differential to compensate for 
increased costs of tying tobacco as well as to provide additional incentives 
for tying tobacco. 

2. It is further recommended that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
hold hearings at an early date in order to determine the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to obtain recommendations from all segments of the 
tobacco industry with respect to this problem. 
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TaBLE I.—Average prices paid for tobacco at certain Georgia markets as com- 
pared to certain South Carolina markets, with differences as indicated by 
prices randomly sampled on Aug. 8, 1958* 











Georgia South Differ- ) Georgia South Differ- 
Grade averages | Carolina ence Grade averages | Carolina ence 
averages | averages 
Leaf: | Lugs—Continued 
Mabe 22 2t20, 64 7 +3 | A aininida tage 64 7 +3 
i dgivrcwnidy 64 63 —1 | 1 Sei 62 61 -1 
DE aS adeeatscl 63 61 —2 | Se We wdeecnes 60 67 +7 
a 65 65 | 0 ME oadanenae 55 58 +3 
I gsendesss 63 60 | -3 ecb arcaras 57 50 —7 
EN 62 62 | 0 || Primings: 
Smoking leaf: PS bhakti 61 65 +4 
Micka secdcwss 58 61 | +3 Th coigillocasacaie 61 65 4 
Cutters: | api ishom a 58 57 -1 
CMe fe ecckces 66 7 +4 ahi odin 61 63 +2 
CHI acasccnce 62 62 0 ee candied nes 50 48 -2 
Lugs: tetas tacwersina 40 29 —ll 
Pea aaa ac iene 67 69 | +2 || Nondescript: 
MEER sccuwwwsse 65 66 +1 |} 1 37 35 —2 
MGaiscacecsi. 61 52 —9 28 28 0 
MME Gadsecnss 60 61 +1 37 23 —14 
BOY scccisce. 62 62 | 0 











1 Random sample did not yield prices for each grade in both States. Only prices shown are those where 
data were obtained for the same grade in each State. 


TaBLe I-A.—Summary of price differences randomly samples, Aug. 8, 1958 


Number of cases 


Price difference (cents) 
South Caro- Georgia 





lina over over South 
Georgia Carolina 
ae ba mt | 
Wicca gicidabicstainininencninin to GR ents tal stn ckaneeade a tbaataada eels mileage aascdeaameinaa cea ee 8 tae ce 
Didi cdinbbeLibbinenm ninth <std nisctishiinih dpa otieeatnaintes added aaa tae Debates ik ol cinta 
RRS RS Ss, Pe i a es a EN FER y eck S Bie aes 
Deis ccictds dak wandandidak Mac dedaiah Sha sneits bal otietn stein bbeiadaneeicaiete eS coheee : 
©. ccc ddhdicinimninankhielnd cheek adidecniltdiienntitminae Aadiaamee me aaah ne BS ecodnehdiodt bibaeean 
BOF COB nic 5 Bak tiie ented $2. az ate tl aiadieesecee ee ae ats 4) 32..00 
OE CONOR, 6.0b50nktsnd dkms atiedlcancdes tabs enaedinmaietend 12 5 ll B 





TasiLe II-A.—Summary of price differences from USDA reports, Aug. 5-12, 1958 


















































DATES 
' Lee pe pei TS Pee 
Price difference (cents) Aug. 5 Aug. 6 Aug. 7 Aug.8 | Aug. 11 | Aug. 12 Total 
cases 
ees fs | -< = — oe 
NUMBER OF CASES SOUTH CAROLINA OVER GEORGIA 

We eh ee ee : - 
S—..hikk Dicncegedinaebiaael 1 3 | 5 3 | 3 1 16 
a ia a ke 0 7 8 & 4 5 32 
Uiicanchbbsilniabeiesdusctdoaedinaadeeatnaia aie 2 5 6 | 10 4 7 34 
racep-Sinh-chabaneinnideananasbianipdedaedeidiarmentl 2 1 1 3 ll 12 30 
Se ea eee 2 2 2 2 13 12 33 
WANE. csccdbes tn eeong | 7 18 | 2 | 26 | 35 | 37 145 

| i 

NUMBER OF CASES GEORGIA OVER SOUTH CAROLINA 

aca dice 2 | 1 2 | 4| 1 | 3 13 
RDA LER AE 38. 2 1 Pci Bese 2 6 
Bie gibccscudicsokaedckeasae ca ees MP ec 1 | Dh iscnccioms 3 
Ti issn ces apiediaaiiekinkhiiitdalad OD Reniekehiiis bead 1 D eeiccasesacee 5 
Or ik. ck cccvacimddecianese | 2 6 6 6 2 4 26 
NE ate ee 9 9 9 12 5 9 53 
| ae 4 3 1 4 3 2 17 
Total, all cases..........- | 20 | 30° 32 42 eo). 4a 215 





83858—59——2 
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Taste IIl-a—Comparison of Georgia and South Carolina market prices for 
tobacco as published by USDA Market News Service for the period Aug. 5 
through Aug. 11, 1958 










Aug. 5, 1958 Aug. 6, 1958 Aug. 7, 1958 


Georgia | South | Differ-| Georgia | South | Differ-| Georgia | South | Differ- 
averages | Carolina} emce | averages | Carolina| ence | averages | Carolina; ence 
averages averages averages 

















65 68 +3 
63 64 +1 

61 63 42 

Te 

61 61 0 

Eh ication 

64 66 +2 

63 65 +2 

Oe oe ce gs 

i Seah Sb? guar 

OL... ... seen 

STs no. tghecer ces 

WR Enc toa 

Bloc nccssersbeccocees 

ni het oalaeethial, 

© J enescenaneloaeonare 

67 72 +5 

66 | 69 +3 

geet UPReoned 

65 69 +4 

isnt hs 

66 71 45 

66 69 +3 

3 | 65 67} +2 

| ‘ 63 65 +2 

64 52 -12 

| I Rninzncca initials 

66 69 +3 

65 66 +1 

62 63 +8 

St a eee  eaeaan 

64 63 =i 

56 58 42 

59 50 -9 

il catatteieins 

a Se 6 2 64 66 +2 

65 65 0 64 66 +2 64 67; +8 
63 61 -2 62 64 +42 62 65 43 
56 54 -2 49 55 +6 60 | 58 2 
64 64 0 64 66 42 64 | 65 +1 
62 58 —4 60 61 +1 61 62 +1 
52 48 —4 48 49 +1 52 54 +2 
eo adc 54 | 44| —10 54 47 —7 
Oe tee 44 | 35 -9 43 34 a) 
40 35 —5 37 32 —5 40 39 =} 
35 34 -1 36 28 -8 43 34 ~9 
29 25 =f 28 19 -9 27 20 =F 
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Taste II-a.—Comparison of Georgia and South Carolina market prices for 
tobacco as published by USDA Market News Service for the period Aug. 5 


through Aug. 11, 1958—Continued 





Grade 


B6GF. 
Smoking leaf: 
H4F 
H5F 

Cutters: 


ee 


docasce 











Differ- 
ence 





Aug. 8, 1958 
Georgia | South 
averages | Carolina 

averages 
ie eee 
65 68 
65 64 
63 62 
65 64 
62 59 
59 59 
65 67 
64 67 
62 54 
et .c0cth. 
58 59 
53 ‘oli 
57 53 
OO Ba hicnidt<e 
67 70 
ib sic 8 
7 72 
65 69 
64 | 64 
66 69 
61 63 
66 71 
66 69 
65 66 
63 64 
62 64 
60 
66 68 
65 67 
61 63 
62 62 
61 63 
7 60 
56 50 
48 48 
64 67 
64 67 
62 65 
58 57 
64 66 
59 63 | 
51 54 | 
54 47 
43 36 
37 41 
40 34 
31 24 





Aug. 11, 1958 


| 
Georgia | South | Differ-| Georgia 


averages 


Carolina 
averages 


67 69 
64 68 
63 66 
62 64 
63 65 
60 64 
60 60 
64 68 
63 67 
61 63 
ET hestcieeen 
57 58 
a 
58 54 
51 

66 70 
66 

67 72 
64 69 
60 65 
64 69 
60 63 
66 71 
65 69 
63 67 
62 65 
62 66 
59 

65 69 
63 67 
59 64 
61 61 
59 65 
53 62 
53 52 
46 47 
64 68 
64 67 
59 65 
53 60 
63 64 
57 63 
49 56 
54 45 
43 40 
38 44 
42 36 
29 29 


Aug. 12, 1958 


ence | averages 
+2 67 
+4 64 
+3 63 
+2 62 
+2 61 
+4 59 

0 57 

+4 64 


55 
49 

66 

65 

67 

65 

: 60 
+5 64 
+3 60 
+5 66 
+4 65 
44 64 
+3 62 
+4 61 
59 

+4 65 
+4 62 
+5 59 
0 58 
+6 57 
+9 50 
=I 54 
+1 46 
+4 64 
+3 63 
+6 59 
+7 52 
+1 62 
+6 57 
+7 46 
-~9 50 
3 44 
+6 40 
—6 | 40 
29 


South 
Carolina 
averages 


a ff rf 


Differ- 
ence 
69 +2 
68 +4 
66 +3 
62 0 
64 +3 
62 +3 
59 +2 
70 +6 
66 +4 
63 +2 
58 +1 
59 +5 
54 +3 
54 -1 
48 —1 
70 +4 
67 +2 
7 od 
69 +4 
67 +7 
69 +5 
64 +4 
70 +4 
69 4 
67 +3 
66 +4 
63 +2 
48 —9 
69 +4 
67 +5 
64 +5 
62 +4 
65 +8 
60 +10 
53 =} 
46 0 
67 +3 
66 +3 
64 +5 
57 +5 
66 +4 
62 +5 
52 +6 
45 —5 
42 —2 
38 —2 
34 —6 
22 —7 
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TABLE ILI.—Havamples of prices paid for Georgia tobacco as compared to South 
and North Carolina tobacco at the same sale on the same day by the same 
buyer on an “untied” market 
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[Cents per pound] 


State of origin 


Grade 
South and 
Georgia North 
Carolina 
63 63 
67 66 
63 63 
65 64 
65 , 58 
61 63 








Senator Jounston. I have a statement from Senator Thurmond, of 
South Carolina. I ask that it be placed in the record and also a tele- 
gram from M. 8. Fowler, secretary of the South Carolina Tobacco 
Warehouse Association. 

(The statement and telegram referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. Strom THURMOND, A UNITED States SENATOR F'RoM 
THE STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that the Agriculture Committee has agreed 
to conduct this investigation, and I welcome this opportunity to present to 
your subcommittee my views on the necessity for providing a proper price- 
support differential between tied and loose tobacco. I am confident that the 
facts which the committee’s special investigator collected in his visit to the 
Georgia and South Carolina tobacco markets in August will provide convincing 
evidence to support the contention that some action must be taken to remedy 
the problem for the best interest of the tobacco farmers, buyers, warehousemen, 
the Federal Government, and the public. 

Great numbers of South Carolina farmers, suported by the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau, the State grange, and the South Carolina Tobacco Warehouse 
Association, are very disturbed over the fact that tied tobacco sold on the 
South Carolina markets has not been bringing a sufficient price differential 
over loose tobacco sold in Georgia and Florida. This is a problem which has 
plagued our South Carolina tobacco farmers for several years. Each year 
they have appealed to the buyers and the Agriculture Department without 
any indication of relief. These farmers go to the expense and trouble of tying 
and grading their tobacco without adequate compensation for their time, expense, 
and labor. 

Since they are not receiving a proper suport differential they have requested 
that they be given similar support prices for loose tobacco as is provided tobacco 
farmers in Georgia and Florida. Drawing a distinction between our farmers 
and those in Georgia and Florida, the Agriculture Department has denied this 
request. This unfair action has resulted in the hauling of loose tobacco from 
South Carolina fields to markets in Georgia, where in many instances the 
particular farmer has received more for his loose tobacco on the Georgia market 
than he has for his tied and graded tobacco on the South Carolina market. 
The transportation of this tobacco has caused sales to decrease in South Carolina 
and has placed more loose tobacco on the markets. 

Both the Agriculture Department and the tobacco companies say that they 
desire more tied rather than loose tobacco, but by refusing to provide the proper 
differential between tied and loose tobacco the Department and the companies 
are causing more loose and less tied tobacco to be sold on the markets. 

In July I joined a group of South Carolina farmers, warehousemen, and repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Bureau and grange in meeting with Secretary Benson 
for the purpose of arriving at some satisfactory arrangement on this problem. 
We presented our case to the Secretary and then asked that he either provide a 
support differential of 8 cents or else authorize suport prices for loose tobacco 
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sold in South Carolina and North Carolina. The Secretary appeared to be im- 
pressed by our arguments, but soon thereafter we received a letter from him 
denying our request. 

I have also appealed to the tobacco companies requesting that they take steps 
to insure our farmers a proper differential on the markets, but the replies I have 
received have not been at all encouraging. Since we have been turned down by 
both the tobacco companies and the Department of Agriculture, either of which 
eould solve the problem, we must now turn to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and request that you inquire into the matter. As I stated at the begin- 
ning of this statement, I am confident that your investigation will prove the 
necessity and wisdom of taking some course of action which will do justice and 
eliminate an annual problem to our tobacco farmers. I trust that your commit- 
tee will act without delay in this matter of vital importance to our tobacco farm- 
ers and the entire tobacco industry. 

ABINGDON, VA., December 16, 1958. 
Hon. O.in D. Jounston, Tobacco Subcommittee, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Re hearing graded and tied loose-leaf tobacco sales and marketing problems, 
warehouse interests have worked diligently over period of years to solve or reach 
some mutually satisfactory plan to both growers and purchasing interests. 
Despite increasing pressures for return to loose-leaf sales, for years warehouse- 
men sought to retain graded and tied tobacco as best means of selling crop. 
Price structure in recent years has brought on insistent demands for relief. Our 
opinion is that majority of growers still would be willing to tie crop if purchas- 
ing interests will pay for extra labor, loss in weight, and other costs incurred 
to tie tobacco. In recent years we have conducted exhaustive studies of mar- 
keting prices and comparisons for tied and loose-leaf tobacco, have worked with 
growers farm organizations and have held conferences with purchasing interests 
in hope to settle this constantly disturbing issue. Growers now feel that if pur- 
chasers are not willing to pay for extra costs of this type of processing then they 
should be permitted to sell tobacco in leaves, certainly those grades which have 
suffered in price comparisons. Also, growers feel they should be granted the 
marketing opportunity in their own State and not have to pay transportation 
costs to another State to sell such tobacco in leaves and then have companies 
pay transportation costs bringing same tobacco back to redrying and processing 
plants. Growers feel, too, that denial of price support on such tobacco in their 
own State is discriminatory and unfair. We feel this problem, increasing in 
intensity and scope should be thoroughly studied and some solution worked out. 
Further, we feel that any proposed modification in farm program through leg- 
islation or administrative determination should include a definite policy or pro- 
gram to solve this issue. The grower feels he has not been paid for this extra 
work and costs and should not be required to continue unless there is some con- 
crete provision or procedure established whereby he will have added to the price 
in the market a differential sufficient to offset these costs. 


Soutn CAROLINA ToRaAcco WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
M. 8. Fow er, Secretary. 


Senator Jonnston. I have a resolution here of the Bright Belt 
Warehouse Association. I ask that that become a part of the record. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


Loose Lear FILES 


Whereas the sale of loose and untied leaves of tobacco has been confined here- 
tofore to markets operating in the extreme southern portion of the flue-cured 
producing area, where the tobacco ripens and is sold early in the season; and 

Whereas the buyers are equipped to handle only a limited amount of loose 
leaves and only in the early part of the selling season ; and 

Whereas the handling of loose leaves at the redriers is a much slower and 
more tedious process than is the handling of graded and tied tobacco; andl 

Whereas a large portion of flue-cured tobacco is bought for export consumption, 
and many customers in foreign countries are not equipped to handle loose leaves; 
and 

Whereas it is thought that, if the practice of selling loose and untied leaves 
should spread beyond the southernmost markets which have heretofore sold in 
such manner and should spread throughout the flue-cured area, there would 
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result a decrease in the buying interest and a serious congestion of the existing 
redrying facilities, to the great injury to the growers and to the handlers of 
tobacco: Now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That the Bright Belt Warehouse Association urges tobacco growers 
and warehousemen to contine the sales of loose and untied leaves, and urges 
the United States Department of Agriculture and Stabilization Corporation to 
confine receipts of loose and untied leaves to the markets in Georgia and Florida 


where loose and untied leaves have been sold and have been supported and re- 
ceived in prior years. 


Senator Jounston. I have a statement here by Mr. John M. Kirby. 
T ask that that be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


MULLINS, S. C., December 9, 1958. 
SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : The tobacco situation in South Carolina has been getting worse 
every year. In not being able to attend the hearing, I am offering a written 
statement in evidence that I am aware of what is happening to our markets. 

First of all, I have gathered all my evidence from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Tobacco Division. Most of the tobacco companies say that 
they pay a differential between grade and tied tobacco. Well, that is true; but 
they don’t pay the differential between tied and grade tobacco that they should. 
I have figures that I will quote which will show you opening day market prices 


for the South Carolina-Georgia tobacco markets. These are the average auction 
prices as follows: 


8S. C. B3L 68, Ga. 65 S. C. P5L 55, Ga. 54 
S. C. B4L 64, Ga. 64 S. C. P4F 61, Ga. 58 
8. C. BSL 62, Ga. 62 8. C. P4G 44, Ga. 58 
8S. C. B4LV 66, Ga. 62 8. C. CSL 69, Ga. 65 
8. C. B3F 67, Ga. 65 8. C. X3L 70, Ga. 66 
S. C. B4F 64, Ga. 64 S. C. X4L 68, Ga. 63 
8. C. C4F 72, Ga. 67 8. C. X4F 66, Ga. 63 
8. C. C5F 69, Ga. 65 8. C. X4KF 61, Ga. 59 
8. C. X3L 69, Ga. 65 8. C. P2L 67, Ga. 62 
S. C. X3F 68, Ga. 65 8. C. P4L 64, Ga. 60 
8. C. X5F 62, Ga. 59 8. C. P3F 66, Ga. 63 
8. C. X4G 49, Ga. 56 8. C. PSF 49, Ga. 49 
S. C. P3L 66, Ga. 62 8S. C. P5G 35, Ga. 45 


Now check the prices between South Carolina and Georgia and you will find 
that opening day average auction bids go something like this. There were 5 
grades that average the same; 16 that came under the $5 a hundred differential 
that they say they pay. Now listen to this. There were 3 grades that average 
higher in Georgia than South Carolina and there were only 2 grades that 
paid the $5 a hundred differential. I personally think that the differential 
should be between $5 and $10 a hundred as it costs the farmer an average of 
$5 a hundred to grade and tie tobacco, much less the loss that they have to take 
in the handling of the tobacco. Now the tobacco companies would probably say 
that if the tobacco is not graded and tied that will have an effect on domestic 
trade, but if it had not been for some of the tobacco companies sending people 
overseas to teach them how to grow tobacco, we would not have that part to put 
up with. 

Now listen to this. The estimated free world’s annual flue-cured production 
in foreign countries has been on the increase since 1938 and now they produce 
more flue-cured tobacco than all of the United States. The increase in flue-cured 
tobacco in foreign countries isn’t due to loose tobacco. In 1957 the total flue- 
cured production in foreign countries was $1,040,000,000; in the United States, 
$975,000,000. It would also be worth looking into a ‘question that I want 
answered. How much tobacco does the United States import? 

I also have additional information about South Carolina and Georgia. The 
State of Georgia sold 117,422,460 pounds of tobacco for an average of $57.16. 
That is 117,422,460 pounds in 1958 against 104,712,848 pounds in 1957. That is 
an increase of 7,422,460 pounds over last year. The 1958 average of $57.16 and 
the 1957 average of $55.77 shows an increase of $1.39. South Carolina sold 
124,151,015 pounds this year, 1958, and in 1957 sold 126,352,985. That shows a 
decrease of 2,101,990. The 1958 average of $59.34 against the 1957 average of 
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$59.23 shows an increase of 11 cents. I would also like you to bear in mind 
why the Department of Agriculture would have Government graders from other 
States and tobacco sections of the country to be in our State on the bright leaf 
market, who were born and raised in other types of tobacco, and who I think are 
very incapable of judging our types of tobacco. Keep the burley man on the 
burley market—I don’t think we need them on ours. 

Now for the market average of the tobacco season, they were—please, gentle- 
men, listen to this—of all the grades the companies paid more for untied tobacco 
in Georgia than in South Carolina. These are the season average prices. 
Twenty-seven more grades sold for more money in Georgia than in South Carolina. 
They paid the $5 differential on 7 grades. Six grades average the same money 
and 51 grades average under the $5 differential. 

I also have additional information to show in the case where a farmer split 
a barn of tobacco, sold part in Georgia and part in South Carolina of the 
identical tobacco. His average in Georgia was higher than in South Carolina. 

I would like for you to know that the figures which I quote come from informa- 
tion released by the United States Department of Agriculture, Tobacco Division, 
at different markets throughout Georgia and South Carolina, and put together 
by me which I have released to you. 


Thanking you very much for your time, I am 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN M. Krrey. 


Senator Jounston. I have a number of telegrams here that I wish 

to be made part of the record. They are as follows: 

Telegram from A. A. Munn, Pamplico, S.C. 

Telegram from Leland B. Finklea, Pamplico, S. C. 

Telegram from D. C. Brown Jr., D. S. Epps, E. G. Robinson, Frank 

Brown, A. C. Swails, and W. C. Webber. 

Telegram from a group consisting of H. E. McIntosh and others. 
Telegram from Wylie Odom, Darlington, S. C. 

Telegram from R. E. Goodson, Darlington, S. C. 

Telegram from John Arnold, Darlington, S.C. 

Telegram from W. T. Stem, president, Darlington Tobacco Board of 

Trade, Darlington, S. C. 

Telegram from Robbie H. Askins. 

Telegram from Wesley J. Singletary. 

Telegram from J. A. Huggins and others. 

Telegram from N. P. Moore and others. 

Telegram from K. W. Watford and others. 

Telegram from S. D. Williamson and others. 

Telegram from W. K. Breeden, Dillon County Chamber of Commerce, 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 

Dron, S. C., December 15, 1958. 
Hon. Otin D. JoHNsTON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other cost due to loss in weight in market- 
ing his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, and as farm groups and 
warehousemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market 
for this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more 
acute in the past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to com- 
pensate the grower adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed 
to sell his product in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers 
in Georgia where tobacco is sold in leaf. There can be no moral justification 
for the USDA to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf 
in areas other than Georgia. 

It is our feeling your committee can, following study and exhausted in- 
vestigation of this entire problem, bring about a solution for the benefit of the 
tobaceo growers. 


Ditton County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By W. K. Breeven, President. 
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Ditton, 8. C., December 15, 1958. 
Hon. O.LIn D. JOHNSTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 


For years tobacco growers individually and as farm groups, along with 
warehousemen, have sought to obtain relief from the unfair marketing 
condition as relates to prices for loose leaf and tied tobacco to no avail. Every 
effort has been exhausted through direct appeal to purchasing companies and 
governmental agencies for assistance. Farm group representatives have held 
numerous conferences with purchasing interests and have sent groups to com- 
pany officials on this issue. The majority of tobacco growers are apparently 
willing to tie crop if purchaser will pay for extra work and loss in weight; 
otherwise, growers should be permitted in their own home area to market their 
leaf crop without being forced to the additional expense of hauling tobacco for 
sale to loose leaf markets in Georgia. 

Feel your committee, through thorough investigation and study of this issue, 
ean resolve it in best interest of growers concerned. 

S. D. Wiitramson, Latta, 8. C. 
Tuomas C. BerHea, President, Dillon Tobacco Board of Trade, 
A. V. Beruea, Jr., President, Big Tin Warehouse, Dillon, 8S. C. 


TIMMONSVILLE, 8S. C., December 15, 1958. 
Senator O1rin D. JOHNSTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other cost due to loss in weight in marketing 
his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups, and ware- 
housemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market for 
this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute in the 
past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the grower 
adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his product in 
his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia where 
tobacco is sold in loose leaf. There can be no moral justification for the USDA 
to deny prices support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas other 
than Georgia. 

K. W. Watford, C. R. Watford, W. H. Conner, E. P. Parnell, W. T. 
Anderson, R. E. Lee, D. H. Andrews, R. T. Hewitt, Jr., R. B. 
Fountain, Sr., C. R. Young, R B. Fountain, Jr., M. L. Cothran, 
F.. D. Kirby, R. D. McClendon, J. J. Langston, H. H. Gregory, A. G. 
White, W. C. White, Henry Watford, G. B. White, W. E. Carter, 
Finley Howell, J. B. Carraway, G. D. Harper, R. J. Holladay, 
Kelly Ledder, Carl Copeland, W. L. Flowers, B. K. Hancock, W. K. 
Alexander, Lourie Lawrence, Franklin R. Tedder, Eugene Wat- 
ford, Robert M. Harrell, Billy Tedder, Joel Tarte, E. C. Saus, J. P. 
White, Jr., K. Hyman, Charlie W. Morris, Mrs. W. R. Windham, 
Ervin Windham, Joseph F. Langston, Miss Jellie Windham, J. C. 
Windham, Frank Parrott, Elwood R. Bedeer, Ena Dell Anderson, 
Johnnie Jeffords. 


TIMMONSVILLE, 8S. C., December 15, 1958. 
Senator OLt1n D. JoHNSTON, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other costs due to loss in weight in mar- 
keting his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups, and ware- 
housemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market for 
this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute in the 
past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the 
grower adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his 
product in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia 
where tobacco is sold in leafs. There can be no moral justification for the USDA 


to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas other 
than Georgia. 
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It is our feeling your committee can, following study and exhausted investiga- 
tion of this entire problem, bring about a solution for the benefit of the tobacco 
growers. 

N, P. Moore, W. J. Kelly, Vernon Floyd, Nash Hobbs, M. H. Yarboro, 
Jr., L. E. Benton, C. R. Smith, B. A. Graham, J. T. Truluck, J. Bel- 
ton Floyd, Dannie B. Hickson, William McFadden, C. D. Smith, 
J. H. Gibbs, Paul Floyd, H. B. Tomlinson, Donald B. Floyd, Mack 
McElveen, Fred Truluck, Stephen J. Kirby, Allard Steele, J. C. 
Welch, C. Harry Truluck, Donald F. Jones, C. M. Hancock, Frank 
Brown, H. D. McKenzie, W. L. Moore, Mrs. W. L. Moore, Mrs. 
©. B. Floyd, Mrs. Grace Calder, T. R. Welch, J. M. Dewit, L. 
Floyd, Tomie Floyd, Kralb Floyd, Nadie Lee, Lever Conyers, 
J. W. McBlveen, 8. A. Truluck, Woodrow Green, Rogers Graham, 
J. Thomas Truluck, 8. Leo Truluck, 8S. H. Thomas, D. Thompson, 
Elise J. Thompson, Bobby Thompson, W. D. Thompson, Hubert 
Anderson, C. K. Truluck, V. W. Prosser, Hilma F. Prosser, Jake 
F., Strickland, C. L. Moore, C. T. Lee, L. W. Wilks, J. G. Chandler, 
J. H. Baker, B. G. Lee, William Floyd, Joseph F. Floyd, Clarence 
Truluck, J. H. Floyd, G. L. Ham, 8S. W. Walkup, Halis Walkup, 
Henry Lockhart, S. L. Yarborough, H. L. Tedder, H. J. McGee, 
Ned Humphry, W. Carl Hicks, H. Wilson Cusaac, C. E. Strother, 
Eva L. Cusaac, Alton W. Strother, Annie M. Floyd, Mary Locklair. 





TIMMONSVILLE, S. C., December 15, 1958. 
Senator OL1n D. JOHNSTON, 


Washington, D. C.: 


For years tobacco growers individually and as farm groups, along with ware- 
housemen have sought to obtain relief from the unfair marketing condition as 
relates to process for loose leaf and tied tobacco to no avail. Every effort has 
been exhausted through direct appeal to purchasing companies and governmental 
agencies for assistance. Farm groups representatives have held numerous con- 
ferences with purchasing interests and have sent groups to company officials on 
this issue. The majority of tobacco growers are apparently willing to tie crop 
if purchaser will pay for extra work and loss in weight: otherwise, growers 
should be permitted in their own home area to market their leaf crop without 
being forced to the additional expenses of hauling tobacco for sale to loose leaf 
markets in Georgia. 

Feel your committee, through thorough investigation and study of this issue 
can resolve it in best interest of growers concerned. 


J. A. Huggins, C. A. White, W. J. White, Daniel H. Copeland, Olnie 
B. Copeland, Davie Johnson, Willie Joe White, Wilbur E. Hill, 
Liston C. Reynolds, Willard Daniel, A. E. Dorriety, Allen B. 


Frost, Davis A. Thompson, W. ©. Curtis, W. T. Carter, J. W. 
Mathis. 





LAKE Criry, 8S. C., December 12, 1958. 
Senator OL1n D. JonHNsTON, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other cost due to loss in weight in market- 
ing his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, and as farm groups and 
warehousemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market 
for this cost of processing this problem has become increasingly more acute in 
the past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the 
grower adequately for this processing the grower should be allowed to sell his 
produce in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia 
where tobacco is sold in leaf. There can be no moral justification for the USDA 
to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas other than 
Georgia. It is our feeling your committee can, following study and exhausted 
investigation of this entire problem, bring about a solution for the benefit of 
tobacco growers. 


Westey J. SINGLETARY. 


-3 
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Lake Ciry, 8. C., December 12, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other costs due to loss in weight in mar- 
ing his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, and as farm groups and 
warehousemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market 
for this cost of processing this problem has become increasingly more acute in 
the past 8 years.. If the purchasing interest do not intend to compensate the 
grower adequately for this processing the grower should be allowed to sell his 
product in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia 
where tobacco is sold in loose leaf there can be no moral justification for the 
USDA to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas 
other than Georgia. 


Rossie H. ASKINS. 


DARLINGTON, 8. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


For years tobacco growers individually and as farm groups, along with ware- 
housemen have sought to obtain relief from the unfair marketing condition as 
relates to prices for loose leaf and tied tobacco to no avail. Every effort has 
been exhausted through direct appeal to purchasing companies and governmental 
agencies for assistance. Farm group representatives have held numerous con- 
ferences with purchasing interests and have sent groups to company officials on 
this issue. The majority of tobacco growers apparently willing to tie crop if 
purchaser will pay for extra work and loss in weight; otherwise, growers should 
be permitted in their own home area to market their leaf crop without being 
forced to the additional expenses of hauling tobacco for sale to loose leaf mar- 
kets in Georgia. Feel your committee, through thorough investigation and 
study of this issue can resolve it in best interest of growers concerned. 


W. T. Stem, 
President Darlington Tobacco Board of Trade. 


DARLINGTON, 8S. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other cost due to loss in weight in market- 
ing his tobacco. Despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups, and 
warehousemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market 
for this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute 
in the past 8 years. If the purchasing interest do not intend to compensate the 
grower adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his 
product in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia 
where tobacco is sold in loose leaf. There can be no moral justification for the 
USDA to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas 
other than Georgia. 

JOHN ARNOLD, 
Route 2, Darlington, S. C. 


DARLINGTON, 8. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incure additional labor and other costs due to loss in weight in market- 
ing his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups, and ware- 
housemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market for this 
cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute in the past 
8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the grower 
adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his product 
in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia where 
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tobacco is sold in leafs. There can be no moral justification for the USDA to 
deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas other than 
Georgia. It is our feeling your committee can, following study and exhausted 
investigation of this entire problem, bring about a solution for the benefit of the 
tobacco growers. 
R. E. Goopson, 
Route 3, Darlington, 8. C. 





Daruiineron, 8. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JoHNSTON, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Our feeling is that most growers would be willing to continue tying tobacco 
crop provided purchasing companies will pay for extra labor and other costs 
thus involved. It is totally unjust and unfair for purchasing companies who are 
making record profits to expect growers to do this additional work and incur 
added costs without adequate compensate. In present marketing conditions 
purchasers are reaping benefits from farm labor exerted by farm families them- 
selves without any addition premium being given. The grower is entitled to 
added compensation just as much as dealers in leaf tobacco and other handlers 
who receive added charges for retying, packing, and storing. The tobacco grower 
should have a return for this processing by grading and tying just as much as 
any procesor of a field commodity. Urge your committee to conduct extended 
investigation to resolve this issue to a satisfactory settlement. 


WYLIE Opom, 
Route 1, Darlington, S. C. 


KINGSTREE, 8S. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Our feeling is that most growers would be willing to continue tying tobacco 
crop provided purchasing companies will pay for extra labor and other costs 
thus involved. 

It is totally unjust and unfair for purchasing companies who are making record 
profits to expect growers to do this additional work and incur added costs with- 
out adequate compensation. In present marketing conditions purchasers are 
reaping benefits from farm labor exerted by farm families themselves without 
any additional premium being given. The grower is entitled to added compensa- 
tion just as much as dealers in leaf tobacco and other handlers who receive added 
charges for retying, packing, and storing. The tobacco grower should have a 
return for their processing by grading and tying just as much as any processor 
of a field commodity. 

Urge your committee to conduct extended investigation to resolve this issue 
to a satisfactory settlement. 


H. E. MciIntosH, H. C. WiILtiaMson, R. H. KELLEHAN, Cecr H. 
HANNA, W. E. BrocKINeToNn II, W. K. BrocKINGTON, CLARENCE 


O. McIntosH, H. L. Wiirt1amMson, A. S. Wittramson, G. C. 
MEARES. 





KINGSTREE, 8. C., December 14, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


The Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other costs due to loss in weight in mar- 
keting his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups and ware- 
housemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market for 
this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute in the 
past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the grower 
adequately for his processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his product 
in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia where 
tobacco is sold in leaf. There can be no moral justification for the USDA to deny 
price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas other than Georgia. 
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It is our feeling your committee can, following study and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this entire problem bring about a solution for the benefit of the tobacco 
growers. 

D. C. Brown, JR., 

D. S. Epps, 

E. G. RosInson, 

FRANK Brown, 

A. C. SwWAILs, 

W. C. WEBBER. 


PaAMPLico, 8S. C., December 10, 1958. 
Hon. OL1n D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

As a tobacco farmer it is my feeling that the comparative prices paid for to- 
bacco sold untied and that tied do not justify the grower for his additional cost 
of labor in grading and tying his tobacco beside the fact that we have a loss in 
weight of around 10 percent for this extra handling. I feel that the USDA 
should pay us enough differential to take care of this extra labor and loss or 
either support the price of our tobacco sold loose leaf as they do in Georgia. 

I hope you and your committee will study and investigate this problem care- 
fully and see if some solution can be reached so as to justify us for grading and 
tying our tobacco or to have the USDA support our prices to be sold loose leaf. 

LELAND B. FINKLEA, 
PamPLtico, S. C. 


PaMPLico, 8. C., December 10, 1958. 
Hon. Orin D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Comparative prices paid for tobacco sold untied and that tied do not justify 
grower to incur additional labor and other cost due to loss in weight in mar- 
keting his tobacco despite efforts of growers individually, farm groups and 
warehousemen alike to obtain a proper price differential in the auction market 
for this cost of processing. This problem has become increasingly more acute in 
the past 8 years. If the purchasing interests do not intend to compensate the 
grower adequately for this processing, the grower should be allowed to sell his 
product in his own market area on a comparable basis with growers in Georgia 
where tobacco is sold in leaves. There can be no moral justification for the 
USDA to deny price support on tobacco offered for sale in loose leaf in areas 
other than Georgia. 

Sir, it is my feeling as farmer and tobacco warehouseman, your committee can, 
following study and exhaustive investigation of this entire problem, bring about 
a solution for the benefit of the tobacco growers. 

A. A. MUNN. 


Senator Jonnston. We have several witnesses here today. Our 
first witness is Mr. Joe R. Williams. He is Director, Tobacco Divi- 
sion, Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Williams, proceed in any way that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; B. G. ANDREWS, 
CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS BRANCH, TOBACCO DIVISION, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND STEPHEN E. WRATHER, 
DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wiuu1ams. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I am Joe R. Williams 


> 


Director of the Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA. 
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I would like to introduce other members from the Department here 
this morning. 

Senator Jonnston. Would you like them to come up and sit with 
you? It would be much better if any question comes up later. 

Mr. Wiiutams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wingate Underhill, Office of Price Support; Mr. J. D. John- 
son, Deputy Director, Tobacco Division; Mr. Frank R. Ellis, head of 
the Division of Price Support; Mr. B. G. Andrews, our economist in 
the Division. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure for us in the Tobacco Division 
to work with your committee here and your staff on this very im- 
portant problem. 

I will review briefly the situation relating to extending price sup- 
ports on tied and untied flue-cured tobacco. 

When price supports were first extended on a grade basis on flue- 
cured tobacco beginning with the 1946 crop, a review of the historical 
price relationships between tied and untied flue-cured tobacco indi- 
cated that prices for tied flue-cured had historically averaged about 
10 percent above the untied price level. In other words, tied flue- 
cured tobacco carried a demand-value premium of around 10 percent 
above that for untied tobacco. Accordingly, after full discussion 
with growers from the tied and untied areas, a price support differen- 
tial of 10 percent of the support level rounded to the nearest whole 
cent was established as the “appropriate” differential between tied and 
untied tobacco 

As you know, flue-cured tobacco has traditionally been sold in untied 
form in the Georgia-Florida belt and in tied form in the other four 
belts. The reasons why the pattern of selling tobacco untied in the 
Georgia-Florida area evolved originally still prevail today. These 
reasons are that the whole marketing system for flue-cured tobacco 
involves utilization of buyer and auction warehouse personnel and 
packing facilities on a rotating or belt system; that is, the marketing 
belts further south open first and as the marketing in the more south- 
erly belts is completed, personnel is leapfrogged to the more northerly 
belts. 

In order for this belt-rotation system to operate, it is necessary that 
the Georgia-Florida crop be marketed very quickly after it is har- 
vested and cured, and that the entire production be disposed of in a 
very short period of time. The time required to tie the tobacco would 
preclude this early and rapid marketing. Also, redrying and packin 
untied flue-cured tobacco is substantially slower than the redrying wad 
packing of tied tobacco; that is, the amount of plant facilities required 
to redry and pack a given quantity of untied tobacco is much greater 
than the amount required to redry and pack the same quantity of tied 
tobacco. 

Here again, the early marketing of the Georgia-Florida crop dove- 
tails in with the belt-rotation pattern in that a hundred percent of 
the redrying and packing facilities are available when the Georgia- 
Florida markets open. 

From time to time over the years, two questions have arisen with 
respect to the price-support program in relation to tied and untied 
tobacco, These questions are (1) the amount of the differential in 
price-support level, now 5 cents a pound, and (2) the extension of price 
supports on untied tobacco in the tied marketing area. 
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With respect to the differential, market price patterns in recent 
years indicate that the market makes less than a 10-percent differ- 
ential between tied and untied tobacco. We have, however, been 
reluctant to recommend that this differential be narrowed because we 
think the relatively higher prices prevailing for tobacco sold in the 
Georgia-Florida tobacco marketing area may be a temporary situa- 
tion resulting from the fact that the Georgia-Florida growers have 
continued to produce the more desirable varieties of flue-cured tobacco 
and that if and when the variety problem is worked out, the traditional] 
differential will again prevail. 

With respect to the question of extending price supports on untied 
tobacco in the traditional tied marketing area, the Department’s policy 
was reviewed prior to the beginning of the 1958 marketing season. 
In connection with that review, the Secretary met with grower, ware- 
house, and industry representatives in July of this year. In connec- 
tion with that meeting, the buying industry unanimously opposed 
any action by the Department which would encourage expansion of 
the area in which untied tobacco would be marketed. This opposi- 
tion was based on the premises that (1) untied tobacco is much more 
difficult to sell in the export market, and (2) existing packing facili- 
ties are inadequate to redry and pack in untied form the volume of 
tobacco normally purchased by domestic manufacturers. 

On July 17, 1958, the Department issued the following press 
release : 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced today that price 
support on flue-cured tobacco sold in looseleaf form, untied, will be limited, 
as in previous years, to the Georgia-Florida type 14 marketing area, where to- 
bacco has traditionally been prepared for market in this way. 

The decision to continue this long-standing policy, USDA officials explained, 
is based on evidence that any increase in the proportion of the crop sold in 
looseleaf form would reduce the volume of flue-cured tobacco which could be 
exported. Declining exports, in turn, would reduce the amount of tobacco 
which could be produced and marketed in future years. Hence, for USDA 
to encourage any expansion of the proportion of the flue-cured crop sold in 
looseleaf form would be contrary to the intent and purpose of the tobacco 
marketing quota and price-support program. 

The announcement followed requests that the USDA extend price support 
to untied tobacco in South Carolina. 


We fully recognize that this announcement constitutes no solution 

to the problem of the movement of increasing quantities of tobacco 
roduced in the tied marketing areas into the untied marketing areas 
or sale. We also recognize the awkwardness of the situation in 

which price supports are not extended on untied tobacco if offered 
for sale in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, while they 
are offered on such tobacco if it is transported to a Georgia-Florida 
market. 

We have continued to study the problem and believe there is one 
thing which could probably be done consistent with the purposes 
and objectives of the tobacco program which might make some con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem and which would not have 
the effect of using the price-support program to encourage a develop- 
ment which would reduce the volume of flue-cured tobacco we could 
hope to produce and sell. This change would be a provision in the 
1959 program under which price supports in the untied marketin 
area would be limited to tobacco produced within the traditiona 
untied area. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. Why cannot the Department of Agriculture 
increase the price-support differential, say, for tied tobacco from 5 
cents to 8 cents? That is not 10 percent. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. The basis of sata the price-support differential 
has been largely determined by the historic difference in the value of 
that tobacco after it is packed and sold. 

Now, the difficulty that we have in increasing the differential in 
price support over and above what it is now is due to the fact that 
the industry in buying this tobacco is making a much less differential 
than we are even setting up on the price support. 

It is hard for us to go from 5 to 8 when the industry that is 

It. is hard for us to go from 5 to 8 when the industry that is 
buying the tobacco is making only 3 or 4, and only in some instances 
are they making 5. 

Now, when we make the 5-cent differential in loan rates we can 
take a 5-cent sale differential and dispose of our stocks on the same 
basis and with the same amount of profit—or no profit—but we can 
recover CCC dollars—all the differential necessary is this 5 cents. 

Senator Jounston. I see. But still it would not be 10 percent. 
And you say this amount should be about a 10-percent difference in 
your own statement there, where you started off. 

Mr. Wittiams. Well, it is 10 percent of the average support level 
now, and it would be 5 cents until the average price-support level 
rises above the 55 cents. But that percentage was an arbitrary figure 
that was set by mutual agreement of the farm leadership and the 
congressional leadership, in both the untied and tied area, made sev- 
eral years ago. 

Senator Jounston. Why did they just pick Georgia and Florida 
to sell the untied, and at the Savannah River say that anybody that 
lives beyond that cannot sell it over in South Carolina, but they can 
carry it across the river? 

Mr. WiiiiAMs. Well, what happened was this. We just picked up 
the traditional pattern. Now, back in the early days when you had 
an expansion of the tobacco-producing area out of the old established 
belt of North Carolina and South Carolina, the companies agreed to 
buy tobacco in looseleaf form in Georgia and Florida. 

Senator Jounsron. This change that you have asked for would be 
a provision in the 1959 program under which price supports in the 
untied marketing area would be limited to tobacco produced within 
the traditional untied area. Then you just preclude anybody living 
across the river from coming over there, would you not? 

Mr. WituiaMs. And getting price support. 

Senator Jounston. That is right. Why should you do that?) Why 
should not people who live right along the river, having the same sun- 
shine, same weather, same conditions and all, have the same privileges 
as the others? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Well, sir, it was merely an attempt on our part to 
find some solution to this problem that you and your committee are 
working on. 

Now, I think that our method of handling this situation is a much 
better solution than trying to turn it loose and sell loose leaf every- 
where. It is my honest opinion that to turn it loose would absolutely 
wreck our tobacco industry. 
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Now, as a means of trying to make out some basis of compromise 
between these two areas, my “ suggestion is here and my recommenda- 
tion would be that on tobacco produced in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia we would not offer a price support on it if it 
is sold in Georgia and Florida. 

Senator Jounston. Has the Department of Agriculture published 
any analysis of the amount of tobacco moving into Georgia from 
South Carolina and the border belt of North Carolina? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Yes, sir; we have. Mr. Andrews, do you have those 
figures ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. I have the figures. But that is Mr. Wrather’s pub- 
lication. It comes out in an annual market review report. 

Senator Jounston. We would like to have that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Flue-cured tobacco sold on Georgia-Florida markets but produced in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 

















Flue cured tobacco sold on Georgia- Sales on Georgia-Florida 
| Florida markets but produced in— markets as percent of 

| production 

Crop 12, Ma a Be 
North South Virginia | North South 
Carolina Carolina | Carolina | Carolina 
| j 
Pr eee ee pal! * af 7 | | [ iestent og 
| 1,000 pou nds | 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds Percent | Percent 

1947___- ee Mee 1, 032 5, 204 | __. etka 0.1 3.3 
oR BES TANS EE ere eee 2, 324 | 7, 465 | Eka namacadee 3 | 5.7 
1949. 2,161 | ROO ees an 2 4.5 
1950... 3, 322 | Gime \o.3..36.... | 4} 3.6 
a ul 5, 420 | 6, 863 3 | 6 | 3.9 
1952_ . on on 5, 084 | EF Bile cabin enim « | 6 5.2 
1953 sss ; 8, 399 | VI tice ckncsecces 1.0 | 7.3 
NR a ee a ss 4 5,877 | 9, 106 3 | .6 | 6.2 
1955 j 4, 873 | 11, 857 4 | 5 | 6.0 
1956. 4, 620 | SAIN Biaketh sa ctprsam eden . .5 | 7.3 
1957 2, 443 ee Bedews ootawacent 1.1 6.6 

| 

10, 750 2 
16, 152 1.6 














Source: Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 10, 
1958. 


Mr. Witr1ams. Steve, can you answer that question / 

Mr. Wraruer. Well, I would rather you present that figure. That 
is your figure which you collect from your own State offices. And 
even though we publish it in the market review, it is not a figure we 
compile. 

Senator Jounston. How much is it? I would like to have how 
much is carried into the territory, and then how much is raised in the 
territory. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. We have it here for 1947 through 1957. In 1947 
you had a movement of South Carolina tobacco ‘into the Georgia- 
Florida area of 5 million pounds. In 1956 you had 12,599,000. In 
1957 that has dropped down to 8,397,000 pounds, 

Senator Jounston. How many pounds i is produced in Georgia and 
Florida? 

Mr. Witt1ams. Approximately 100 million pounds. I do not have 
that. We have the figures on the season that just closed, 1958. Sold 
in Georgia, from out of the ter ritory—Alabama sold 385,000; Florida, 
1,904,000; North Carolina, 5,299,000; South Carolina, 9,894,000; and 
Virginia 2,676 pounds. 
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On a percentage basis South Carolina’s production sold in Georgia 
—— percent in 1947. It went up to 7.3 in 1956 and down to 6.6 in 
1957. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the percentage of South Carolina’s produc- 
tion. 

Senator Jounston. That is just South Carolina. It runs around 
8 or 9 percent, then, that is sold from all three of those States. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No, sir; not of the total. It is 0.7 percent in North 
Carolina. North Carolina is 5,299,000 for 1958. 

Senator Jounsron. You said 5 million for one year, 12 million for 
another year, and 8 million for another. I think it will run around 
8 percent. 

Mr. WitutaMs. 7.5 for South Carolina in 1958. 

Senator Jounston. 25 million to 100 million is what it is. 

When you say 100 million, is that what is sold or is that what is 
produced in Georgia and Florida ? 

Mr. Wrtutams. That is what is produced—106 million for 1958. 

Senator Jounston. Has the Department of Agriculture published 
any analysis of the market price differences between Georgia and the 
South Carolina market? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. We have prepared and worked on some of those 
figures. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Flue-cured tobacco: Comparison of season average prices, 1946 to date 


[Cents per pound] 


Season average price for type 














Increase over type 14 
Crop bit ace ek beet tise _ suas ts ed 
11-13 13 | 14 Types 11-13 Type 13 
1946 49.1 | 50.3 43.2 5.9 | 7.1 
1947 41.9 | 42.4 | 38.1 3.8 | 4.3 
1948 50.3 | 51.1 47.5 2.8 | 3.6 
1949 48.5 | 49.4 40.5 8.0 8.9 
1950 55.8 56.0 | 48.3 | 7.5 7.7 
1951. 53.5 | 52.4 | 46. 5 | 7.0 5.9 
1952 50. 6 | 52. 4 | 49.4 | 1.2 3.0 
1953 53.0 57.4 | 51.5 | 1.5 | 5.9 
1954 53.5 | 51.8 | 46.8 | 6.7 | 5.0 
1955 53.6 | 54.3 | 47.0 | 6.6 | 7.3 
1956 52.0 | 53.7 48.5 3.5 5.2 
1957 55.3 | 59.7 56.3 | ~1.0 | 3.4 
1958 | 58. 6 60.2 | 57.5 | 1.1 | 2.7 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 
10, 1958. 


Mr. Anprews. That same publication, the Flue-Cured ‘Tobacco 
Market Review, shows average prices in the different belts for each 
year. 

Senator Jonnston. What does that show ? 

Mr. WituraMs. Well, in 1946, the prices paid on the average, show 
a differential of 7.1, that comes on down in 1953 to 5.9, in 1954 it was 
5 cents, 1955 was 7.3, 1956 was 5.2, 1957 was 3.4, and for 1958 was 2.7. 
That is the South Carolina average price over and above the Georgia 
and Florida average. 

33858—59 4 
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Senator JonNnsron. Are there any questions anyone wants to ask? 
Any questions that you want to expand on? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. We are vitally interested 
in this problem. We want to be fair to both territories. We do feel 
it is a serious mistake to go ahead and extend price supports on loose- 
leaf sales in additional territory in view of the almost unanimous op- 
position of the buying industry. 

Senator Jounsron. Was it not once possible to sell it in any form ? 

Mr. Wituiams. It may have been. But most States have passed 
laws—your State passed a law to make it illegal to sell it in loose form. 
And I think 4 or 5 years ago probably you repealed that law. 

Senator Jounston. That is true. That is not the law now, it was 
repealed some years ago. 

Mr. Wititams. But in South Carolina, in a normal year, about 40 
percent of their sales go into export trade. We do not know of any 
export company that is desirous of buying tobacco in looseleaf form. 

Now, if wes should go to looseleaf form in additional areas, I think 
it further handicaps us in competing with Rhodesia and Canada and 
these other countries. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think it would hurt just to leave it open 
to all of them to sell it however they want to, and leave it up to them— 
treat them all the same way? Or cut down on the percentage of the 
protection you give them for the price. Treat Georgia and Florida 
and South Carolina and North Carolina and all the rest just the same. 

What would be the harm in that? 

And then leave it up to everybody to sell it as they want to. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Well, let me say this. We do not require them to 
sell it in any specific form. We extend price supports. Now, we 
think it would be a serious mistake for the Department of Agriculture 
to extend the area for price supports offered in any untied area in the 
face of the united opposition of the people that buy that tobacco. We 
would not want to take the price supports and use that program as a 
means of encouraging a practice which we think is detrimental to the 
entire tobacco industry. And if we went to looseleaf sales overall, 
in my opinion, we would create chaos in the tobacco industry. 

Senator Jounston. Any other statement? I believe that is all, 
then, unless there is some question. 

Mr. Witiiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this cour- 
tesy. We assure you that we will continue to work with the members 
of your staff and hope that we can get some satisfactory results. 

Senator Jounston. We hope we can work something out, too. 

Mr. WituraMs. We have made a concession here, in this statement, 
that we have never made before, in an attempt to help you work it out, 
and for our mutual benefit. 

Senator Jonnston. All right, thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. B. F. Williamson, South Carolina Farm 
Bureau, Darlington, S. C. 
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STATEMENT OF B. F. WILLIAMSON, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COM- 
MITTEE, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU, DARLINGTON, S. C. 


Mr. Wiuuiamson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is B. F. Williamson. I am chairman of the tobacco com- 
mittee and a director of the South Carolina Farm Bureau, in Dar- 
lington, and have grown and marketed 35 crops of tobacco. 

A copy of the South Carolina Farm Bureau’s resolutions pertain- 
ing to loose-leaf tobacco has been handed to the secretary of your 
committee. I will briefly outline it and comment on it. 

It reads in part: 

The South Carolina Farm Bureau looks with favor on the opening of South 
Carolina markets for the sale of untied tobacco for no more than 8 days at the 
beginning of the marketing season and then only if 

Senator Jounston. When you say the marketing period, or season, 
do you mean the marketing season when it opens ‘in Geor gia? 

Mr. Witttamson. No, sir, I mean in South Carolina. 

Senator Jounston. I see. Do you think, then, it would be a good 
idea to open it up for each State so long, as it moved into each State— 
just open it so many days that way ? 

Mr. Wittiamson. I believe I would rather not comment on what 
the other States might do. We are principally studying our State, 
and I think the other States could work out something that would 
work all right. 

Senator Jounsron. What I was talking about is treating all States 
alike, leave it open for just a certain amount of days in each State. 

Mr. Wiu1amMson. It makes sense to me, sir. 

Senator JoHnston. Go ahead. I just wanted to know your way 
of thinking there. 

Mr. Wituiamson. Now— 





“no more than 8 days at the beginning of the marketing season and then only 
if— 
and the “if” are assurance of— 

1. Agreement on all markets to support and participate in such program. 
That is, all markets in South Carolina. 

2. Price support and adequate buying power. 

That is on the market. 

3. Cooperation of farmer, warehousemen, and the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

4. Agreement to discontinue loose-leaf sales at any time during the 8 days if 
markets do not affcrd prices in line with current eonditions. 

I want to comment on the “8 days sales at the beginning of the 
season” part of the resolution. 

A comparison of prices paid for tied tobacco in South Carolina 
with prices paid for loose tobacco on the type 14 markets clearly 
indicates that it has been very profitable to growers to sell certain 
grades of tobac South Carolina growers. 





A study made by the South Carolina Farm Bureau Tobacco Com- 
mittee from USDA market reports shows these comparisons for a 10- 
year period, 1948 through 1957. 


The better quality lugs have averaged $3.33 per 100 pounds higher 
tied. 
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The lower quality lug grades have averaged $3.21 per 100 pounds 
higher tied. 

The better quality priming grades have averaged $2.08 a hundred 
higher tied. 

The lower quality priming grades have averaged 42 cents a hun- 
dred pounds higher loose. 

The nondescript grades have averaged $1.20 a hundred pounds 
higher loose. 

Now, tobacco falling into these grades makes up about one-fourth 
of the crop and is sold almost entirely at the beginning of the season. 

It is principally this tobacco that is sold loose out of the State. We 
calculate that about one-fourth of the South Carolina crop would be 
sold in 8 days. Hence the reason for favoring loose sales for 8 days at 
the beginning of the season. 

Senator Jounsron. Let me ask you one question. Is all of the 
tobacco in Georgia and Florida sold untied ? 

Mr. Witi1amson. All that is sold in those States is sold untied. A 
very, very small part may move out and is sold elsewhere tied. But 
it would be insignificant. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Mr. Witt1amson. We do not believe that more than 8 days of loose 
sale is practical now because that part of the crop which is exported, 
principally the heavier tobacco, from the upper and middle part of 
the stalk, must be tied to conform to the well-established demand of 
the export trade. This heavier tobacco makes up the larger part of 
purchases of leaf dealers also who buy for resale and say they must 
have it tied. 

A further reason for selling the bottom leaves untied and the upper 
leaves tied is that the cost to growers in labor, loss of weight, and 
risk of spoilage, all of which are far greater for the light grades. 

During the period covered by the Farm Bureau study, approxi- 
mately 90 million pounds of South Carolina tobacco was hauled to 
the loose-leaf markets of Georgia, an estimated average haul distance 
of 150 miles. The percentage of the South Carolina crop thus moved 
was 114 times higher for the last 5 years than for the first 5 years of 
the period studied, showing an increasing trend. Certainly this indi- 
cates that it has paid growers to sell this tobacco loose. 

It seems wasteful for farmers each season to have to move 8 or 10 
million pounds of tobacco 150 miles and even more wasteful to tie 
20 or 30 million pounds of tobacco that appears to have as much value 
untied. 

We hope that your interest will help bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Jonnsron. Mr. Williamson, you set an amount of 8 days. 
Would you be willing to try any kind of a trial period, say 5 days or 
something like that, in the beginning, just to feel out the situation / 

Mr. Witi1amson. Well, we feel that we are justified in selling that 
fourth of the crop loose which we estimate would be sold in those 8 
days. The tobacco that moves to market first, the lugs and the primes, 
and the thinner, trashier tobacco, is the tobacco that apparently has a 
value loose. 

Senator Jomnsron. The reason I say that, now—if you use 25 per- 
cent, don’t. you think there might be some tendency to rush it in on 
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the market and sell it, and if you cut the days, say, to 5 or 6 or some- 
thing like that—how would that be just for a trial situation 

Mr. Wrtamson. That might be, sir. 

Senator Jounsron. You see what I am driving at. 

Mr. WinutaAmMson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. We are delving into something that we are all 
just feeling our way, so to speak, as we all know, and we want to do 
what is best. 

[ can see your point. But at the same time, it might be just a trial 
situation. 

Mr. Witiramson. Well, the Farm Bureau resolution 

Senator Jounsron. You cannot change that; I realize that. 

Mr. Wiuxramson. Yes. It is cautious. It is a conservative state- 
ment. One of the conditions is that agreement—that means agreement 
between the farm groups and the warehousemen and the Department 
of Agriculture—agreement to discontinue loose sales at any time dur- 
ing the 8 days if markets do not afford prices in line with current 
conditions. 

Senator Jounston. If you see them rushing in, you could chan 

Mr. Wiiiiamson. I said agreement with the Department of i 
culture—I mean the South Carolina Agricultural Department. 

I would like to make some additional comments. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Mr. Witiramson. The quantity of tobacco that is now being sold 
loose is not nearly as high as has been at some time before, some of 
the bigger crops. And some of those larger crops have been appar- 
ently handled satisfactorily loose. So we think that some more to- 
bacco can be orderly marketed loose. 

The South Carolina markets are open a very short period, a shorter 
period than any of the markets on which tobacco must be tied. It 
puts a terrific pressure on farmers right during the harvest period to 
tie this tobacco. And tying these lugs and primings is a painstaking, 
long-drawn-out affair. "It is not like tying a higher loose tobacco that 
is pliable and ties up easily. The lugs and primings have to be gotten 
in order, the leaves made pliable, so you can wrap them around. And 
in getting them in order, there is a good chance of getting them too 
high and ‘losing them by ‘spoilage. 

So that is the tobacco that farmers really need to sell loose, if there 
is a market for it. 

Now, I want to make it clear that we do not advocate turning it 
loose for loose sales. We think about a fourth of the crop might be 
sold loose. 

We asked, I believe, in July, when we were here for a hearing in the 
Department of Agriculture—we asked for a Department of Agricul- 
ture study. And I hope that this study will be forthcoming, not only 
with the pound situation, but on the grades and qualities. Nothing 
has been said here about what kind of tobacco sells best where. 

I must say that we look very alarmingly on the idea of denying 
price > Supports for South Carolina tobacco that moves into Georgia 
and North Carolina and Virginia tobacco that moves there. It has 
traditionally gone to Georgia—some of it. It is going a little more 
than it used to. But that is an established market for some of the 
South Carolina tobacco. And we just do not see any justification 
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denying price support on it. It seems to me like it is just wrong, 
and it is not a solution. It is just an indignity on us to propose that 
sort of thing. 

Senator JoHnston. You notice it jumped from 1957 over 1956, the 
amount that was carried in. Then last year it dropped back fron 
million to 8 million. What caused that drop? Do you have any 
idea? 

Mr. Wi11amson. Well, the much smaller crop is probably the prin- 
cipal reason. I have forgotten how much it was reduced. It was 
about 30 percent. 

Senator Jounston. Well, that 30-percent drop gave you more labor 
to really tie. That figured in there, did it not? 

Mr. Wu1amson. That is right, sir. And then there was less to- 
baeco to move to Georgia, and more labor to tie that. 

Senator JoHnston. More labor to tie the lesser amount produced. 

Mr. Witit1amson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Have you any information on just what they 
do in the burley section ? 

Mr. Witu1amson. No, sir. 

I would like to comment on Mr. Casso’s investigation. We think 
it was a good beginning in a greatly needed study. We heartily 
endorse the recommendations of the report and hope they can be 
carried out. They provide principally for further study. 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Is there anything else now? We are certainly glad to have had 
you come up here, through this bad weather. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


THE 1957 SoutH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU RESOLUTION ON LOOSE SALE OF 
ToBacco 


For several years the South Carolina Farm Bureau has refrained from 
establishing a firm policy with respect to the controversial question of sales 
of loose tobacco on South Carolina markets. Admittedly, there are many 
factors that indicate that it might be desirable as a practice. There are per- 
haps as many factors that indicate that it be unwise to establish such a 
practice. 

After careful and deliberate and thorough study of all the factors involved, 
it is agreed that the South Carolina Farm Bureau looks with favor on the 
opening of South Carolina markets for the sale of untied tobacco for no more 
than 8 days at the beginning of the marketing season, then only if there is 
assurance to this organization from all South Carolina markets that: 

(1) There is agreement on all South Carolina markets to support and to 
participate in such a program. 

(2) That price support and adequate buying power be assured. 

(3) That farmers, warehousemen, and the South Carolina Department of 
Agriculture will cooperate. 

(4) That there is general agreement to discontinue such sales any time 
during the 8 days sales of loose leaf if markets do not afford prices in line with 
the current conditions. 


THE 1958 SoutH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU RESOLUTION ON LOOSE SALE OF 
ToBAcco 


The report of an investigator for the United States Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee reveals that market price differentials between tied and untied flue-cured 
tobacco are, on the average, considerably under support price differentials. 
Other facts and findings revealed in the report confirmed the sound- 
ness of our 1957 resolution (1958 policy) supporting partial sales of loose 
leaf on South Carolina markets. Therefore, we shall continue to pursue a 
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vigorous policy of insisting upon implementation of a reasonable program 
providing for sales of loose leaf on South Carolina markets designed to meet 
the minimum needs of the situation. We believe that neither a limited pro- 
gram of sales of loose leaf on our markets or a reasonable increase in the 
support price differential between tied and untied tobacco is any complete 
solution to the problem, but that a combined program of limited loose leaf 
sales plus a reasonable increase in support price differential is the best approach 
to the solution of this difficult problem looking toward obtaining for growers 
more adequate compensation for the costs swvolved in delivering to market 
tobacco in tied form. 

Senator Jounston. Our next witness is Mr. Carl H. Stender, who 
is assistant to the commissioner, South Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, 8S. C. We are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF CARL H. STENDER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER, SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Mr. Srenver. Senator Johnston, I would like to bring the apolo- 
gies of Mr. Harrelson. I think you are familiar with what we have 
gone through down there the last few days, since you were down 
there. 

Mr. Harrelson was going to present this himself, and since it is 
prepared in the first person, for Mr. Harrelson, is there any objec- 
tion to my proceeding in that manner ? 

Senator Jounston. No, you just proceed, and we will let it be un- 
derstood that you are presenting it for him. 

Mr. Srenper. My name is William L. Harrelson. I am commis- 
sioner of agriculture for South Carolina. 

Article 1, section 3-6, Code of Laws for the State of South Carolina, 
gives me the power to speak for the farmers of South Carolina. 

This statement reiterates prior statements made to committees of 
Congress, individual Members of the Congress, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the tobacco companies, that there is a definite inequality 
in the price differential being paid flue-cured tobacco growers for 
tied tobacco versus untied tobacco. 

It is my belief, and the belief of my advisers, that a continuation 
of this practice is nonjudicial in that the United States Department 
of Agriculture is a direct party to preferential rules and regulations 
that favor one flue-cured tobacco section against another. 

In drawing this conclusion, I am speaking with a personal knowl- 
edge gained through a lifetime of planting and marketing tobacco; 
also, as commissioner of agriculture, from a continuing, and, I believe 
a comprehensive study of the varieties, yields, preparation, grading, 
and selling of tobacco in auction warehouses in South Carolina and 
in adjoining flue-cured tobacco-producing States. 

This same conclusion is definitely shared by farmers, farm leaders, 
and tobacco warehousemen in South Carolina. Both as a farmer and 
as a state official I have attended farm bureau and Grange meetings, 
as well as called meetings of farmers, farm leaders, and warehouse- 
men, to discuss the inequalities in the price differential between tied 
and untied tobacco. 

Due to continued acreage reductions and the necessity of increased 
mechanization to produce economically for a competitive market, the 
rural areas have experienced their labor leaving the farms. It is most 
fortunate that industry and defense projects Rave absorbed some of 
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these workers, but the higher scale of wages has been reflected down 
to the farm level. Farm labor is difficult to find, especially on the 
basis of seasonal employment, and there is a much higher scale of 
hourly wage. 

Grading and tying of tobacco is a compulsory marketing cost to 
South Carolina tobacco growers. For a number of years the sup- 
port price allowed for this preparation was 4 cents per pound. In 
1946, the differential was increased to 5 cents per pound, and has 
remained at this figure through 12 years; 12 years that have been 
banner years for commerce and industry, but steadily declining in- 
come years for farmers who produce our staple crops. 

Senator Jonnston. Let me ask you one question. What was the 
average price of your tobacco in 1946? 

Mr. Srenver. I can give it to you for South Carolina, sir. In 1946, 
48.74. 

Senator Jounsron. And what was it in 1957 and 1958? 

Mr. Srenver. 1957 is 59.78. 1958 is 59.98. 

Senator Jonnston. Now, then, the 5 cents a pound was based on a 
48-cent price of tobacco. If that be so, then it should increase 10 
cents—that is over 20 percent. It certainly ought to be placed up to 
6 or 7 percent, ought it not? In other words, it does not go up in ac- 
cordance with the price. 

Mr. Strenver. Well, everything else has gone up, so we believe that 
should be up. Certainly labor has gone up. 

Senator Jounston. With the price in 1946, it should be taken into 
consideration that inflation is still going on. Don’t you think that is 
correct ? 

Mr. Srenper. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnston. Proceed. 

Mr. Srenper. I cannot recall a single year during the past 8 or 10 
years that South Carolina tobacco growers have not petitioned either 
as individuals, through farm organizations, or through their Con- 
gressman and the Commissioner of Agriculture that some relief be 
provided for the cost of grading and tying tobacco. 

Both the Farm Bureau and the Grange in South Carolina have 
given this matter most serious study. The tobacco committees of both 
these organizations have members with grassroot knowledge of pro- 
duction and marketing of tobacco. Their stand on the cost of acting 
and tying is not an arbitrary one; neither are they influenced with 
any factor except actual costs, costs which, as farmers, they have been 
experiencing with every crop. 

Both of these farm organizations have presented to the United 
States Department of Agriculture definite suggestions which will be 
satisfactory to South Carolina tobacco growers. We must remember 
it costs more to grade and tie the lower grades than the leaf grades. 
Nature does not provide uniform tobacco from the bottom to the top 
of the stalk. If it did, there would be one grade and one support 

rice. 

Regardless of all the care we exercise in our cultural practices, we 
face other factors that cause the production of nondescript tobacco. 
Some of this tobacco is below support price grade, but still it must be 
graded and tied to meet market regulations. Tobacco companies do 
not hesitate to bid on this tobacco but you can appreciate the farmer’s 
dismay when the bid price will barely top the grading and tying cost. 
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Sale of this tobacco usually opens the auction season and is a limi- 
ted percentage of the crop. It is for this reason that farm organiza- 
tions have requested loose-leaf sales, either for a period of time or for 
a percentage of the crop. If this time or percentage factor is not 

ranted, they further request that at least a differential of real cost 
be applied in the support price. 

No one who is actually experienced in the growing and preparation 
of tobacco believes that 5 cents a pound is the fair differential. Cer- 
tainly the United States Department of Agriculture should not con- 
sider it a good marketing practice to force farmers to follow pro- 
cedures that penalize the farmer’s returns. Definitely, farmers in 
South Carolina, in comparison to farmers in other sections of the to- 
bacco belt, have had to forfeit a portion of the price per pound they 
receive to apply to the cost of the required preparation. 

In supporting this statement, comparative figures are offered on an 
etiimicel sheet. However, let me state that South Carolina tobacco 

rowers hold absolutely no envy or animosity toward the farmers of 
Gaels or the system of the sales as conducted in their warehouses. 
That such a system exists in Florida and Georgia is prima facie 
evidence that loose-leaf tobacco is supported by a price on grade. 

Senator Jounston. There is a lot of labor in this grading and tying, 
is there not? 

Mr. Srenper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Well, when the Federal Government increased, 
just a few years ago, the wage to 75 cents an hour, and then 2 years 
ago they increased it to $1 an hour—that was a 3314-percent increase. 
That being so, do you not think it ought to show a 3314-percent in- 
crease of that 5, certainly, in the last 2 years? They allow five now. 
Do you not think it certainly ought to go up a third of that? 

Mr. Srenper. We are not opposed to labor getting a good salary. 

Senator JoHnston. I am not opposed to that, either. But when 
you have to pay it, the farmer ought to get the differential there—the 
differential ought to be increased along at the same time. 

Mr. Srenper. We believe a good salary for labor makes a good 
market for the farmer. 

Senator Jounsron. Yes, that isthe thing. Then you have purchas- 
ing value. When you pay a man decent wages, he spends it and puts 
it back into circulation. That is the beautiful part about it. If 
people do not earn good wages, they cannot put it back into circula- 
tion. But a wage earner puts his right back into circulation, and the 
a and everybody are benefited by it. I am not criticizing 
that. 

What I am bringing out is that the farmer has to keep in contact 
with that. When he grades and ties, they made no raise in his differ- 
ential here. There ought to be some. 

Proceed. 

I am not criticizing your statement. I am just emphasizing the 
facts in your statement. 

Mr. Stenver. The fact that Florida and Georgia are privileged to 
sell under such a system is their good fortune, and we ask for the same 
in South Carolina and not that the practice be eliminated in the States 
mentioned above. 

In all fairness to Florida and Georgia farmers, let me state that if 
either have ever raised any protest against South Carolina farmers 
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for selling loose-leaf tobacco on their markets, such protest has not 
been called to my attention. Neither has there been any protest from 
the Florida-Georgia warehousemen, and South Carolina tobacco will 
sell grade for grade for the same price at these markets. And, con- 
trary to some rumors, buyers show absolutely no discrimination in 
their bid prices. In support of this statement, I would like to offer in 
evidence both physical samples and complete selling records which 
accompanied some baskets of tobacco that were inspected and sold in 
Georgia and South Carolina during the past season. 

Senator, this is not here at this point in the record, but those samples 
are on the other end of the table. They will be brought in a little 
further in here. But since it was brought in at this time, I would like 
to mention it is down here. 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Srenper. This information was gathered by a representative 
of the South Carolina Farm Bureau and two members of the South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. Under instructions from Mr. 
E. Hugh Agnew, president of the South Carolina Farm Bureau and 
me [ Mr. Harrelson], as commissioner of agriculture, these representa- 
tives visited Georgia markets at Statesboro, Claxton, and Vidalia and 
in South Carolina at Lake City and Mullins, on August 8, 1958. 

These representatives told the Georgia warehouse managers the 
reason for their visit and asked that they be allowed to question the 
weighmaster concerning the origin of tobacco stocks on the floor. In 
no case was this courtesy denied. Weighmasters advanced the infor- 
mation that their warehouses had both Georgia and South Carolina 
loose-leaf tobacco; that buyers made no discrimination in bidding; 
and that there was a heavy flow of tobacco being brought in from 
South Carolina. 

By coincidence, a few South Carolina farmers were recognized at 
the Georgia markets and were also questioned by the representatives. 
One advanced the information that he planned to sell his entire crop 
in Georgia for the reason that labor was very scarce in his area and 
he could not grade and tie his tobacco. He stated that even though 
he could import some labor, it would be skilled in other trades and 
not familiar with tobacco, and the scale of wages for such labor would 
be prohibitive. This particular farmer showed a basket of badly 
scalded tobacco with nondescript grade that brought 18 cents on the 
Georgia market. Such tobacco would have ended in the compost pile 
in South Carolina because it would have been physically impossible 
to have graded or tied this tobacco into hands. 

On August 8, 1958, 51 samples of tobacco were drawn from Georgia 
warehouses. On the same date, twenty samples were drawn at Mul- 
lins, S. C., and on Wednesday, August 13, 22 samples were obtained at 
Lake City, S. C. Each sample was tagged with a duplicate copy of 
the warehouse weighing-in sales ticket. This ticket records the bill 
number, basket number, grower, inspectors, grade, date, poundage, bid 
price, buyers’ name, buyers’ grade. 

A summary was made of 52 grades that were being offered on the 
Georgia and South Carolina markets on August 8, 1958. Twenty-six 
samples from Georgia are identified in this lot and 24 samples from 
South Carolina. 

This summary is appended to this statment and is identified as 
“Table No. 1—Price comparisons without samples.” 
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TaBLe I.—Price comparisons without samples, Georgia and South Carolina 


Grade 
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Mr. Stenper. I would like to take as an illustration here the B4L 


grade. 


on three separate samples in South Carolina. 


In B38F, no samples in Georgia, but five samples of the South 


Carolina. 


There were no samples in Georgia, but there was a bid price 


Then another illustration, P5F, a bid of 27, 43, and 55 for this 


tobacco in Georgia, and the range ran through 16 different bid prices 


in South Carolina, from 35 to 64 cents. 
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Thirteen of the fifty-two samples shown in table No. 1 are identical 
in Georgia and South Carolina, based on grade. These samples 
and price bids are as follows: 



































| 
Georgia | South Carolina Georgia South Carolina 
Grade Grade | 
Bid |Support Bid Support Bid |Support Bid | Support 
price price price price price price price | price 
Be pcre 68 61 | 68 66 63 40 66 45 
08h... ..<. 65 64 | 69 69 63 25 62 | 30 
C5F_. 7 64 | 70 69 63 39 64 | 44 
Go cessee 7 | 64 | 70 69 55 22 62 | 27 
Pics Sanding 66 57 67 62 15 0 | 20 | 0 
TR a a eal 65 | 64 68 69 42 18 32 | 23 
aeP 67 | 57 | 62 | 62 || 


On these 13 samples—there happened to be N2 grade, which carried 
no support price either in Georgia or South Carolina. But if you 
apply 100 pounds per basket as a sale, on the Georgia bid price, those 
100 pounds for 13 baskets, or 1,300 pounds of tobacco would have 
been $766 in Georgia or $780 in South Carolina. 

If we delete the N2, which had no grade support, the 12 baskets 
at 100 pounds would have brought $751 in Georgia and $760 in South 
Carolina. The support price in Georgia on that $751 worth of to- 
bacco was $575, or the Georgia tobacco brought $176 above the sup- 
port price. South Carolina’s tobacco would have brought $760 in- 
stead of $780. The support price was $635. South Carolina 
received $125 above the support price. 

These 13 samples with identical grades show that 1 grade brought 
the same price in both States. Nine samples brought 1 to 5 cents per 
pound more in South Carolina. Three grades brought from 1 to 10 
cents higher in Georgia. 

Based on 5 cents differentials between the support prices in 
Florida-Georgia and South Carolina, the 13 samples of Georgia to- 
bacco brought on Georgia markets and the South Carolina samples 
brought on South Carolina markets the following. 

Senator Jounston. Let me ask you something there. When you 
are grading tobacco, what is the average you might throw out? 

Mr. Stenper. You mean entirely, sir? 

Senator Jounston. If you just lump it together, it all goes in. 
But when you go to grading it, there are some tobaccos you pull out 
and throw away. 

Mr. Srenper. Of course, that would depend on the care you take 
of the crop. 

Senator Jounston. Yes, but there is a great deal of it you throw 
out. What would you say that percentage would average? 

Mr. Srenper. I do not think that would run a very large 
percentage. 

Senator JouNston. What would the cost of grading be per 
pound? 

Mr. Srenver. It will cost just as much to grade that as to grade 
any of the other priced tobacco. 

Senator Jounston. I know that. But what I have reference to is 
how much does it cost to grade tobacco. I think we ought to have 
something in the record on how much it costs per inenited. 
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Mr. Srenper. Senator, I think I would probably have to call on 
Mr. Williamson for some help on that matter. I do not think I could 
give you that figure, sir. 

Senator Jonnstron. Mr. Williamson, how much poundage loss is 
brought about by grading and tying, on an average, and how much 
does it cost to grade and tie 100 pounds on an average ¢ 

Mr. Witxi1aMson. Sir, I don’t have any figures on that. 

Senator Jonnsron. I think we ought to have that to put in this 
record, There is some loss—not a big amount, but it counts up in 
money. 

Mr. Witi1amson. The big loss in the grading—every time you 
handle these bottom leaves, sand shakes off, and the loss is big. I will 
give you an example this way, sir. I shoveled out of my grading at 
the end of each season an amount of sand that I think is equal to 
about 100 pounds for each acre of tobacco I have. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed. 

Mr. Srenper. To repeat, based on 5 cents differentials between the 
support prices in Florida-Georgia and South Carolina, the 13 samples 
of Georgia tobacco brought on Georgia markets and the South Caro- 
lina samples brought on South Carolina markets, the following: 


Georgia prices plus or minus support South Carolina prices plus or minus 


price : support price: 
2 at 1 cent plus. 1 at 1 cent minus. 
2 at 3 cents plus. 2 even. 
1 at 7 cents plus. 2 at 1 cent plus. 
1 at 9 cents plus. 1 at 2 cents plus. 
1 at 10 cents plus. 1 at 5 cents plus. 
1 at 23 cents plus. 1 at 9 cents plus. 
1 at 33 cents plus. 1 at 15 cents plus. 
1 at 38 cents plus. 1 at 20 cents plus. 


1 at 21 cents plus. 
1 at 32 cents plus. 
1 at 35 cents plus. 

It is quite noticeable that in 4 of these grades, primings and non- 
descript, the company bidding was spirited in both States with prices 
for this tobacco as much as 38 cents above the support price. 

On the 7 matching samples of leaf tobacco, Georgia farmers aver- 
aged 4.86 cents above the support price. South Carolina farmers 
averaged 1.14 cents above the support price. 

On even 100-pound baskets for the 13 grades, Georgia farmers 
would have received $766 for 1,300 pounds. South Carolina farmers 
would have received $780, or an increase of $14 which would repre- 
sent approximately 1 cent a pound for grading and tying. 

Deleting the value for the N2 grade which carried no support price, 
the 12 baskets had a support price value of $575 in Georgia and $635 
in South Carolina. Georgia farmers realized $176 above the support 
price and South Carolina farmers realized $125 above support price. 
Georgia farmers, therefore, received 41 percent more above support 
prices than South Carolina growers. 

In making these comparative price statements, I expect the ques- 
tion of comparative quality to come up. ‘This question was 
asked by the representatives drawing samples in Georgia. They were 
informed that buyers showed no discrimination in bidding on South 
Carolina tobacco. These representatives were advised to find South 
Carolina tobacco on the floor and determine if it was being penalized. 
They report no instance of buyers discriminating. 
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As further argument that South Carolina farmers are not receiving 
a proper differential for tying and grading tobacco, your attention 
is called to a barn of South Carolina tobacco which was split with 
912 pounds sold on a South Carolina market and 500 pounds sold on 
a Georgia market. The sale was made on the same day, August 8, 
1958. ‘The 912 pounds sold in South Carolina brought $601.34 for an 
average of 65.93 cents per pound. The 500 pounds sold in Georgia 
brought $330, for an average of 66 cents a pound. Georgia’s price 
was .07 cent per pound higher than South Carolina’s. 

Again, let me reiterate that the continual mention of Georgia mar- 
kets is not to be considered as either a reflection or a criticism. It 
happens to be the nearest loose-leaf market to South Carolina and 
the markets on which most of South Carolina’s out-of-State sales are 
made. Therefore, it is natural that comparative figures are made on 
data from those markets and the markets in South Carolina. 

For the past 3 years, when the acreage reductions have been most 
effective, and tobacco companies have enjoyed their most successful 
years with consumer prices at an all-time high, still South Carolina 
farmers have not averaged the allowance proposed in the support 
price for grading and tying as compared to prices paid for loose-leaf 
tobacco. 

In 1956, South Carolina producer sales averaged 3.90 cents per 
pound above Georgia. 

In 1957, South Carolina producer sales averaged 3.55 cents per 
pound above Georgia. 

In 1958, South Carolina producer sales averaged 2.41 cents per 
pound above Georgia. 

In 1957, following the opening of the South Carolina markets, I 
wired all companies buying on our markets that prices being offered 
did not reflect the cost of grading and tying. A number of the com- 
panies assured me that as soon as the priming and lugs were sold 
and quality leaf reached the markets, the tobacco would start to 
bring higher prices. It is quite apparent that this did not happen, 
because the 1957 season’s price shows graded and tied tobacco aver- 
aged only 3.55 cents per pound above loose leaf and in 1958 only 
2.41 cents per pound above loose leaf. 

South Carolina’s average price for 1958 producer’s sales was 59.98 
cents per pound as compared to 59.78 cents per pound in 1957. This 
negligible increase of two-tenths of a cent per pound, or 20 cents per 
hundredweight, is a far cry from the increase expected when a general 
increase was applied last July to the 1958 support price; an increase 
which should have reflected 3.80 cents per pound as an average 
throughout the grades. 

A study of the daily sales on auction markets convinces those famil- 
iar with grade demands that since the advent of filter cigarettes there 
has been a definite change in the buying pattern of tobacco com- 
a There is much more spirited bidding for the quality to- 

acco formerly designated as low grade. The higher elle usually 


receive bids of 1 cent a pound above the support and much of this 
tobacco goes under support loans. 

A reference to the sales figures shown in “table No. 1—price com- 
parisons without samples,” will show that grade N1L, with a support 
price of 18 cents per pound, received 13 separate bids in South Caro- 
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lina ranging from 26 to 56 cents per pound; grade N2, without a 
support price, received 7 separate bids, from 14 to 45 cents. 

n Georgia, grade N1R, without support price, sold for 47 cents, 
and NiFW also without support price, brought 40 cents per pound. 

The fact that N1L received 10 separate bids ranging from 26 to 
56 cents during the first few days of the market, gives absolutely no 
assurance to the farmers that they received either a premium or a 
discount for their tobacco. The support price of 18 cents a pound 
certainly had no factor in the pattern of buying. 

It is believed that the grading service should recognize this change 
in buying and the support prices be adjusted on the demand grades 
so as to assure the farmer what tobacco the trade is showing as their 
preference. 

In conclusion, let me state that I do not expect the United States 
Department of Agriculture to regulate the buying pattern of tobacco 
companies. Neither do I believe the Government should*be allowed 
to issue rules and regulations which allow the marketing of a product 
in one State in such a manner as to be preferential over farmers in 
another State. 

South Carolina farmers have no objection to the marketing of 
loose leaf tobacco. They ask only that they be allowed the same sys- 
tem, or that they be adequately paid for the cost of the compulsory 
preparation necessary in the markets restricted to graded and tied 
tobacco. 

Senator Jonnston. Any questions? 

Is there anything you desire to explain further? 

Mr. Srenper. I think there was an unfinished statement there a 
few minutes ago when you asked me about the cost of grading and 
tying. That 1s why I referred to Mr. Williamson—last year he 
asked if the USDA wouldn’t conduct a survey of that to determine 
actually what it would cost for grading and tying tobacco. 

It is generally conceded in our State that 8 cents would be a fair 
price for that. 

Senator Jounston. Well, since the price of labor has gone up about 
that ratio, from 5 to 8, it has increased anyway, and that is about what 
it costs, isn’t that true? 

Mr. McMittan. I think the gentleman is correct, that it is gen- 
erally understood from 7 to 8 cents a pound would be a fair differential 
between tying and untying tobacco, at the present time. I know this 
is an old, lingering, knotty problem that has been confronting the 
farmers in South Carolina and in the border belt of North Carolina 
for years, and I do want to congratulate you on calling this meeting 
and helping to try to solve this problem. 

I think we ought to emphasize we are not fighting the Georgia 
market. We want to have those people get every dime they deserve. 
We do feel that the companies should not get the tobacco unless they 
are willing to pay for it. 

Our companies have had numerous meetings with the Secreta 
of Agriculture, in the Tobacco Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and we have been unable to solve the problem up to the present 
time. 

I believe that the only feasible way of solving this thing is for the 
Department of Agriculture to permit the South Carolina and border 
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belt to sell the first two croppings untied, and that would solve this 
problem, because the upper grade the farmers don’t mind tying. The 
first two grades are difficult to tie, and lose a lot of poundage, where 
the other States get an advantage of it. 

I was in South Carolina on a tobacco farm when it was not re- 
quired to tie tobacco, and it is a tough job in having to force the 
farmers to tie tobacco, especially the first two grades. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jonnsron. For the record, this is Congressman John L. 
MeMillan of South Carolina. I just called him “Johnny” when he 
came in. We used to be in school together, on the football team. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I am sorry I didn’t. know about your meeting 
earlier. I came up for another meeting, until somebody told me. 
When I got to my office about 30 minutes ago, I had no knowledge of 
the meeting or I would have been earlier. 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have you here. 

I am glad to have you come up. 

Now, we have Mr. J. C. Lanier, general counsel for Leaf Tobacco 
Exporters Association, and Tobacco Association of the United 
States, Greenville, N. C. 

Is he here? If he is not here, I am going to permit him to submit 
a statement for the record. 

I don’t believe he is here just at this time. If he comes in later, 
I will be glad if someone will call it to our attention. Mr. William- 
son, I think you realize what I am driving at in regard to the costs 
of labor; what it was in 1946 and what it is at the present time. It 
should increase from 5 to 8 cents. That is my statement. 

Mr. J. T. Lazar, chairman of the tobacco committee, South Caro- 
lina State Grange, Florence, S. C. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. LAZAR, CHAIRMAN, TOBACCO COMMITTEE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, FLORENCE, S. C. 


Mr. Lazar. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take a long time, but 
I am going to submit a statement for the grange and make a few 
comments about it. 

Senator Jounston. We are certainly glad to have you, and glad 
to have your statement, and this will become a part of the record. 

Mr. Lazar. The South Carolina State Grange 1s in full accord with 
the Farm Bureau on the statements that they thave made. We would 
like to make the additional statement that at the annual meeting of 
the grange in Columbia some time past, in that resolution about to- 
bacco it asked that the differential be raised to 8 cents to take care of 
the additional cost of labor. 

I want to make this statement, that not only is the fact we have 
to tie the tobacco, but the unknown, unseen costs we as small tobacco 
growers in South Carolina sustain. 

We grow cotton, too, and have to, in order to support our families, 
and by reason of the fact we have to tie this tobacco, most years our 
cotton is graded down because of late pickings, as you know, John. 
And we cust about lose a big percent of the value of our cotton crop 
by being forced to tie our tobacco crop. 
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I think since Georgia and South Carolina both grow cotton and 
tobacco on about the same level, we shouldn’t be penalized more than 
they should be penalized from that standpoint. 

Also contained in this statement is a resolution from the National 
Grange on the subject of this tobacco handling, and it asks that a 
thorough investigation be made into this situation to see if something 
can’t come of it promptly. 

I think this is a very serious thing, and we just keep on carryin 
on year after year, but sometime it is going to have to be decided. 

Now, we overhear that there are no facilities for redrying tobacco. 
Way back in 1920 we redried this tobacco in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and everywhere else, and the border belt in North Carolina was all 
loose leaf, you will recall. 

So I think the finest solution would be as what Mr. Williamson 
presented here, that we try out this year for 8 days, and see if it 
will work, see if that won’t be the solution. 

Another thing that happened to us in South Carolina, it is not 
fair to haul this tobacco across the river. Before they built the 
bridge on 301—that is the big highway going through Georgia— 
you all know there was very little tobacco went over that route until 
the time that road was built. 

Now, I believe in Florence, on 301, the trucks out of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina pour through there in the open season of 
tobacco in Georgia, and it is going to get more and more, because 
these farmers can’t afford the labor charges now to tie and grade 
this tobacco. 

I am a tobacco farmer. I want to be fair to you, and I hate to 
say this, but I think I will have to take my tobacco to Georgia this 
year in order to take care of the labor situation on my farm, and 
it is getting more and more acute. 

Those are the only statements I wish to make. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


In the report of the agricultural committee of the South Carolina State 
Grange which was approved during the 1958 annual meeting in Columbia, 
S. C., the following resolution was approved with reference to the production 
and marketing of tobacco in South Carolina : 

“According to the Federal-State Market News Service for Flue-Cured Tobacco 
on August 6, 1958, tobacco sold in loose leaves in Georgia averaged $58.81 
per hundred pounds for 59,599,279 pounds sold since opening date of July 29, 
1958. Sales in South Carolina graded and tied tobacco averaged $59.47. 
Tobacco farmers cannot understand why tobacco cannot be supported in loose 
leaves unless it is transported to Georgia or Florida markets. 

“1. We recommend that an investigation of the entire tobacco industry be 
made by the United States Congress or other proper authorities to determine 
why tobacco farmers in other States cannot have support price on their 
tobacco sold in loose leaves unless it is marketed in Georgia or Florida. 

“2. Continuation of support prices of 90 pereent on tobacco as long as quotas 
are in effect. 

“3. We commend the grading service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for uniform grading of tobacco regardless of amount received 
by stabilization and ask that they continue to improve services. 

“4. We continue to request that price of graded and tied tobacco reflect 8 
cents per pound differential to compensate for grading, tying, and loss of weight 
above tobacco sold in loose leaves. 

“5. We favor continuation of support of tobacco associates by tobacco farmers. 

“6. Continued and expanded research of resistant varieties of tobacco to com- 
bat costly diseases.” 
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The National Grange in their annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., in No- 
vember endorsed a resolution by the South Carolina State Grange requesting 
the USDA to make a study of the loose-leaf tobacco situation as it applies to 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

It is economically unsound to require South Carolina farmers to haul their 
tobacco to Georgia in order to get the benefit of price support on untied tobacco. 

Cotton is planted on many South Carolina tobacco farms. Often the cotton 
crop is damaged and reduced in value by bad weather and delayed gathering. 
In most cases this cotton could have been picked before damage if it were not 
for the labor requirements in tying and grading the tobacco crop. This results 
in lower tobacco and cotton income for South Carolina farmers. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN 
GRAND Rapips, MicH., NOVEMBER 10-18, 1958 


Whereas the Commodity Credit Corporation supports the price of flue-cured 
tobacco in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina if the tobacco is 
“graded and tied” before being offered on the original local auction markets and 
supports the prices of the same types of tobacco ungraded and untied, that is 
loose leaf, on the local Georgia and Florida markets; and 

Whereas the operation of grading and tying by the producers is expensive, 
being estimated to cost on the average 6 to 8 cents per pound in South Carolina 
which lies next to the Georgia loose-leaf markets; and 

Whereas mainly because price supports are not available on South Carolina 
markets for loose-leaf tobacco and because markets in South Carolina do not 
handle loose-leaf tobacco, nearly 9 million pounds in 1958 and 8144 million pounds 
in 1957 was hauled to Georgia loose-leaf markets by South Carolina growers 
where it was marketed at the current Georgia market price for loose-leaf to- 
bacco, where it brought an average of only 2.82 cents per pound below the South 
Carolina one price for graded and tied tobacco; and 

Whereas this has been for a number of years a problem for South Carolina 
growers who feel that an injustice to South Carolina growers is apparent in 
that they do not receive anything like the cost of the grading and tying operation 
required; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange favors laying this matter before the United 
States Department of Agriculture, its Tobacco Branch and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation with the request that a thorough study be initiated on this problem 
in cooperation with State agencies and authorities concerned, and continued 
until a more equitable solution of the problem can be recommended to flue-cured 
tobacco growers. 


Mr. McMiitan. Mr. Chairman, for the record it should be known 
that Mr. Lazar is one of the leading tobacco authorities in our State, 
and one of the est farmers of tobacco in South Carolina. 

I believe if we could sell tobacco untied the first 8 days, that we 
could do away with those first two croppings, and that is the tobacco 
we want to sell without going to the heavy expense of tying. 

Mr. Lazar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMittan. You will agree with me the main trouble we have, 
is the first two croppings. If we could sell those untied we could get 
by with tying the remainder of the crop. 

Mr. Lazar. I think if we don’t do that, then we should do away 
with all loose leaf everywhere, if we can’t have one and not the others, 
so I think something should be done along that line. 

Mr. McMitian. How would you suggest, now, Mr. Lazar, that this 
committee do that, because the companies, we can’t force them to pay 
the differential because they are using their own money, not the Gov- 
ernment money, and could hardly force them to do that. 

Mr. Lazar. Of course, the ideal thing would be, as Mr. Williamson 
has stated, to open these markets for 8 days and sell this tobacco on 
it. But the other thing is to raise the differential to 8 cents. But you 
can’t make them pay; you can’t make the company do that, so the 
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best thing for to do would be to open it up and keep the differential 
like it is, and open it u 

Mr. McMirian. The farmers on the border belt feel as we do, and 
I wonder if Congressman Lennon who represents that area was 
notified. 

I believe he would like to submit a statement for the record, if he 
had an opportunity to do it. He represents the border belt. 

Mr. Lazar. In North Carolina. 

Mr. McMirian. They do feel as we do. 

Mr. Lazar. I want to say that we in South Carolina, the warehouse- 
men, the farmers, the Grange and the Farm Bureau are all united in 
our feeling on this subject. 

Mr. McMitxan. You don’t think we should let the word go out 
that we are fighting Georgia in any way ? 

Mr. Lazar. No. 

Senator Jonnsron. No, it is not a fight of one State with another. 

Mr. Lazar. I am not going to fight. Iam going to have them along 
with us, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. McMrt1an. We want them to get all they can for their tobacco, 
but we want to get everything we can for ours and pay for tying. 

Senator Jonnston. I certainly vouch for everything that Congress- 
man McMillan has said about you. I certainly am glad that Con- 
gressman McMillan did come in, for in his district—we have six dis- 
tricts in South Carolina—but in his district we grow about 90 per- 
cent, 

Mr. McMiian. And all of it is sold in my district. 

Senator Jounston. Grown in South Carolina is grown and sold in 
his district, so he is really more interested than all of the other Con- 
gressmen in South Carolina put together about nine times. 

Mr. McMuuan. I wish it was grown in all of the districts so the 
other Members would get a little more interested in it. 

Senator Jounston. That is right, and it seems like there is a little 
belt in between you and the adjoining district that doesn’t join over 
in that section. Then the break comes, and it comes in on you where 
the change is made. 

Mr. McMutan. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. So I know how you feel about it, representing 
the State at large. 

Mr. McMiiAn. These farmers are faced with a problem. 

Senator Jonnston. There is no doubt there is a problem. 

Mr. McMittan. How to solve it is the question. We all know they 
have a problem. 

Senator Jonnston. This is not the first time I heard this issue. I] 
heard it when I was in the legislature. 

Mr. McMiixan. I imagine you also heard it when you were 
Governor. 

Senator Jounston. I heard it when I was Governor, and also about 
the tied and untied tobacco. It has been a question for many, many 
years. It is not an entirely new question at thistime. I have heard 
a great deal about it. 

ut I would like to say, too, Congressman, if you want to submit 
a written statement, you could do so. 
Mr. McMutan. I will send it in within the next few days. 
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Senator Jonnston. I would like to ask one question of Mr. Williams 
while he is here. 

Would it be necessary to have legislation to put into effect the rec- 
ommendations of the Farm Bureau that have been submitted, since 
you were on the stand, or could the Department put that in effect, 
that is, opening it for 8 days ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Well, I think it would be an administrative decision ; 
that would come under Mr. Wrather’s shop as to whether or not they 
would grade it, and it would come under our division as to whether 
or not we would price support it. 

Let me call your attention to this one fact: 

Your opening dates on the market are determined by your trade 
associations. Your South Carolina Warehouse Association deter- 
mines your opening dates on the South Carolina market. 

Border Belt Warehouse Association determines the opening dates 
for Mullins, the North Carolina side of the belt, the east middle, and 
the old belt. 

Now, I have a feeling that when you open in South Carolina on an 
8-day trial period, that your trade associations, simultaneously with 
that opening, are going to open the North Carolina border, and east- 
ern North Carolina, for the same 8 days to all southern markets for 
loose-leaf sales—then you are getting into a volume of approximately 
100 million pounds a week. 

Well, now, if you can’t redry that tobacco, then you are going to 
reduce your selling hours from 5 down to 4, or to 3, and I think you 
will have to do that or else you would have utter chaos. 

Now, there is one thing that I would like to enter into this record ; 
that is on the increase in the differential, and to show you our legal 
responsibility. 

Increasing the differential would not increase the overall level of 
price support. The level of price support is fixed by law at 90 percent 
of parity. 

This year the level of price support is 54.6 cents. We made this 
division for tied tobacco approximately $55; that is what it weighted 
out to an overall average. On untied tobacco, it is approximately $50 

Now, then, to give the 8-cent differential, suppose that the price 
support next year remains at 54.6, and in order to give the 8-cent 
differential, if you gave tied tobacco 55.5, you would have to reduce 
the price support on Georgia tobacco to approximately 47.5 cents, so 
any increase that we make in the differential must come off of Georgia 
and Florida. 

Now, that is the legal problem that we have involved. You don’t 
arbitrarily set a figure of 5 cents or 4 cents or 6 cents or 8 cents, be- 
cause when we get through it has got to balance out to the overall 90 
percent of parity. 

Senator Jonnston. That is true. But your parity is based on all 
the costs of producing. Don’t you take into consideration the price 
of tying on top of the regular price? 

r Wiizanes. No not directly, our price-support rates by grades 
are based on our ability to recover for CCC the amount of money that 
we loan, and we have no difficulty recovering our money out of 
Georgia-Florida tobacco at the present level with the present differ- 
ential. We are having more difficulty recovering it out of North 
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Carolina and South Carolina than we are on Georgia and Florida, 
temporarily. 

Senator JouNnston. So when you are setting a price support, then 
you do not take into consideration the cost of producing a pound of 
tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, in setting the parity price the cost of things 
farmers buy is considered. 

Senator Jonnston. Yes? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. That is fixed by the law, and that for- 
mula does consider costs. 

Senator Jonnston. Does that not take into consideration the tying 
and grading? Isn’t that a part of producing it and getting it ready 
for market ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, indirectly I guess that that is included in the 
parity formula. 

Senator Jounsron. Well, if it is included in the formula, 
pore whatever that cost is to be deducted if you do not grade 
and tie? 

Mr. Wiitrams. Well, now, as I said in the beginning, the differ- 
ential for tied and untied was an agreed figure, and based on the 
historical pattern and also upon our ability to recover costs. In 
other words, we can loan 50 cents a pound on untied tobacco and re- 
cover our investment on the same ratio as we can at 55 on the tied 
tobacco. 

In fact, for the last 2 or 3 years it has not required that much 
differential in order for us to dispose of what we take under loan in 
the Georgia and Florida area. 

Mr. McMittan. At that point, I want you to clear up in my mind 
who is responsible for this money that goes into the tobacco loan. 
Is it the Stabilization Bureau or the Government ? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Well, the CCC loans to the Flue Cured Tobacco 
Stabilization Corp., which is an instrument through which we ad- 
minister the price support on tobacco. 

Mr. McMitan. I hear speakers in South Carolina get up and say 
that the Federal Government doesn’t have a dime invested in this 
tobacco, the stabilization bureau owns it, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has no money in the tobacco. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I am glad to say that up until this time the Stabili- 
zation Corp. has beeen operating in such a way that it has repaid the 
money that CCC has loaned, plus interest, on all old crops that 
have been liquidated. 

Mr. McMiian. What is the Government worrying about, then? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Beg pardon? 

Mr. McMiuian. What is the Government worrying about? 

Senator Jounston. Even on cotton, until they started giving it 
away to other countries. 

Mr. Wixiams. We aren’t worried. What we are trying to do is 
to get an equitable figure between the price support in the two areas, 
and if we could go untied all the way through, from Georgia and 
Florida through Virginia, the thing that we are interested in, Con- 

ressman and Senator, too, is that 40 percent grown in South Caro- 
ina that goes into export trade. 

Now, I know of no export company anywhere in the world that 
is interested in buying tobacco in loose-leaf form. 
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We are faced with the problem, and in view of that, do we want 
to set price supports in such a way that would encourage expansion 
of the sale of tobacco in a form that the purchasers do not want to 


buy. 

ll Jounston. Do you think—you said awhile ago, a hundred 
million a week. Do you think that would jeopardize that market ? 

Mr. Wiuiams. I don’t think you could handle a hundred million 
pounds of loose-leaf tobacco a week ; no, sir. 

Senator Jounston. But you are not putting it in there but just for 
a little over a week, 8 days. 

Mr. WiitiamMs. Well, in my opinion, when you break away from 
the traditional untied area, you are going all the way, I don’t see any 
way you can stop it. 

Senator Jonnston. You said “traditional area.” Why should you 
have a traditional area, why shouldn’t it be all set up alike? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It was set up that way 40 or 50 years ago. When 
we wrote the program we tied it in, or when you people, or your 
predecessors wrote the tobacco program, you recognized the sales 
patterns that existed at the time that you wrote the initial program. 

Senator Jounsron. You can see why there are headaches for us, 
which are right on the border which puts the brakes on us. 

Mr. Wiuiams. Senator, you have got that problem in all areas. 
The market, by virtue of the fact that it opens 10 days ahead of some 
other market, is going to draw tobacco. 

You draw tobacco from every belt. In my home belt, which is the 
old belt of North Carolina, each year our farmers there sell 2 or 
3 million pounds of tobacco in South Carolina, and in years 
gone by sold more, and in some years they sell less. 

Mr. McMr1an. But it is hard for Senator Johnston and myself 
to explain to the farmers in our State where the companies will buy 
this loose-leaf tobacco that is hauled over from South Carolina to 
Georgia and sent overseas, and why they won’t buy it in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Wits. Very little of Georgia-Florida goes overseas, a 
very small percent. 

Senator Jounston. That amounts to about 108 or 110 million 
average of what they are getting from South Carolina and North 
Carolina and grown in Georgia, about 110 million pounds. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I believe it was 108 million grown in Georgia and 
Florida last year. 

Senator Jonnston. About a hundred in Georgia, and 1 year you 
got 12 million from South Carolina, I mean from the other States, 
and another year you got 8, and another year you got 5, I believe 
those were the figures. So it makes it on an average somewhere 
around 108 or 110 million pounds on an average. 

So if it is made so it would break them all around a hundred mil- 
lion, you would still have about the same amount of untied tobacco; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Well, in Georgia and Florida this last year, out 
of the 108 million pounds that were sold, and this is a guess, I 
haven’t got the exact figure, I would say the domestic cigarette com- 
panies in the United States bought a hundred million pounds of 
that tobacco. 
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In South Carolina, I would say Imperial, Export, Universal, 
probably buy normally 40 per cent of all you sell. 

Now, in sending sbupes abroad, they want it in the bound form, 
because they use 100 percent of the tobacco, including the stem, when 
it gets into Europe and those foreign countries. 

fr. McMinuan. I at one time worked with the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. at Mullins, S. C., and at that time we untied the tobacco and 
stemmed it in that factory before we sent it overseas. I wonder 
if they do that now. 

Mr. WiuutaMs. No, they ship it all over there now and grind the 
stems now, Congressman. 

Mr. McMixxan. They take the stem and all. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. This is a problem, and it has been a problem for 
25 years. It is going to continue to be a problem, and I think once 
we solve this variety, where there won’t be any question about the 
quality anywhere, I think the domestic industry will return to this 
pattern of buying that we have seen in years gone by. 

Senator Jounston. What the Farm Bureau is offering there for 8 
days, they are trying to get an amount of tobacco that would be 
put on that would be untied, about the same amount, if all shared 
equally throughout the Tobacco Belt, and that is the only reason they 
offered that, and if you think that is high, and think it can produce 
on “ny 8 days, maybe 7 days might be right, spread it all through 
the belt. 

I think you are going to find as you go up, even in my State in 
some sections, they won’t tie much, when you get to the North Caro- 
lina line, they will sell it tied. When they get to North Carolina, 
they will probably sell a higher percent, too. 

When you get back to Seven they got used to it. Some of my 
people have gotten used to taking it from South Carolina over to 
Georgia, so there you are, that is what we are facing. 

So if you work out some solution somewhere along that line, I 
think it would be nice. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Well, as I said, I think when you break that line 
you are going all the way, and I don’t think there is any way, re- 
oe of the price, as long as Georgia and Florida open, say, 10 

ays ahead of South Carolina, you are always going to have some 
tobacco to haul. 

We have got a number of farmers in my area, when they open in 
Winston-Salem, they have already sold over half of the crop, so all 
of this transfer between belts is not due to the price. 

Senator Jounston. There is always a reason for that. Toward 
the end as you go along, as a usual thing, they get bought up and stop 
buying, and the price sometimes drops a little. They get fearful of 
that anyway and rush into the market and sell, and a lot of people 
owe debts and they want to pay them up, we must remember that. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. That is true. 

Senator Jounston. And you must sell to pay off the debts and meet 
all the obligations, so they rush to the first market they can get to. I 
think you will find that is true, too. 

Any other questions ? 

Is there anything else you would like to say ? 

Mr. WiLLiAMs. No, Senator. 
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Senator Jounston. Is there anything anybody else would wish to 
testify to? 

I do have a statement here from Mr. Lanier which I will put into 
the record. He said he could not be here and asked that it be printed 
in the record as if it were read in. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT FILep By J. Con LANIER, GENERAL COUNSEL AND EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, TOBACCO ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES AND LEAF TOBACCO EXPORTERS 
ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


My name is J. Con Lanier and my home is in Greenville, N.C. I am general 
counsel and executive secretary for Tobacco Association of United States and 
Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, and I speak for them in reference to the 
matter under consideration by this committee. 

The members of these associations are independent leaf tobacco merchants 
who buy, pack, store, and sell United States leaf tobacco in unmanufactured 
form,. They do not manufacture any tobacco products. Their principal busi- 
ness is selling this tobacco in foreign markets, and they do business with prac- 
tically every country in the world, outside of the Iron Curtain. 

Our tobacco is competitive in world markets with similar tobacco grown in 
a great many countries. We have been able to maintain most of our foreign 
business, because of the quality of United States tobacco which our competitors 
have not been able to match. However, price is an important factor, and when- 
ever foreign buyers can buy equal quality at a lower price, they buy from other 
countries where the price is lower. 

At the present time untied flue-cured tobacco is supported at 90 percent of 
parity on the markets in the Georgia-Florida area which handle about 175 million 
pounds annually. The remainder of the flue-cured crop is sold in bundles and 
is also supported at 90 percent of parity, with a differential of 5 cents per pound 
as between untied leaves and bundles. 

We do not presume to tell tobacco growers how to sell their tobacco crop. 
We believe, however, that it is fitting and proper that we give to this com- 
mittee the benefit of our experiences,and point out the effects of increasing the 
sale of flue-cured tobacco in untied form rather than in bundles. 

It is our considered judgment that flue-cured tobacco growers will be heavily 
penalized pricewise if the sale of untied leaves is increased to any considerable 
extent. We know that many of our foreign customers are not equipped to handle 
leaves, and a considerable number of our customers will withdraw from markets 
where tobacco is sold in leaves instead of bundles. 

At the present time approximately 40 percent of flue-cured tobacco is sold to 
and consumed iu foreign countries. The foreign manufacturers are not in a 
position to handie a larger volume of untied leaves than they are now handling, 
and if they cannot secure the tobacco in bundles they will seek other sources 
in Rhodesia, Canada, Italy, Japan, and several other countries who produce 
flue-cured tobacco and offer it for sale on world markets in competition with 
American grown tobacco. 

The withdrawal of these buyers from flue-cured markets will undoubtedly 
result in a lower price average for the crop. Such action will tend to cause a 
larger volume to go under loan in Stabilization Corporation. 

Many of our customers abroad have complained about the poor grading of 
tobacco by the American growers. The sale of tobacco leaves in loose-leaf form 
results in even poorer grading, which will mean less acceptance to foreign 
buyers. 

The sale of bundle tobacco and untied leaves on the same market at the same 
time will cause terrific confusion in the redrying plants. At the present time 
the untied tobacco is redried and packed before bundle tobacco is sold in any 
considerable quantity. Usually redrying plants clean up the Georgia-Florida 
crop before they begin to handle bundle tobacco from other areas. 

We believe that an increase of the sale of loose leaves will cripple our 
efforts to maintain and expand foreign markets for flue-cured tobacco; we be- 
lieve that such action will cause a deterioration in grading and a loss in price 
averages for the crop; we believe that the sale of bundles and loose leaves at 
the same time will cause much confusion and extra expense in redrying and 
packing tobacco in the redrying plants; we believe that receipts by Stabiliza- 
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tion Corporation will substantially increase and thereby cause loss to the tax- 
payers; we believe that it is in the best interest of all segments of the tobacco 
industry that price supports not be made available on untied tobacco except on 
those markets which have traditionally handled tobacco in untied form. 


Senator Jonnsron. Has anyone else got a statement he would like 
to have in? 

Anyone who has a brief statement, of course, we are not courting 
you to fill up the record unless you are expanding on probably some- 
thing that we haven’t brought out, or calling more strongly to our 
attention something that has been brought out. 

If you have a brief statement and you want to put it in, we will be 
glad to accept it any time within the next week. We will keep the 
record open for a week for anybody who wants to put in a statement. 

Mr. McMinian. Have any of your clerks contacted Mr. Lennon? 

Senator Jounston. It might be that the chairman of the House 
committee, Mr. Cooley, might want to present a statement. You 
might call it to his attention, Mr. Clerk, about putting in a state- 
ment. I know he is interested. 

Any other statement ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounsron. If not, that concludes the hearing. I certainly 
appreciate all of you coming up. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


MyRTLeE BeEac38, S. C., December 16, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please advise Senate Agricultural Committee hearing my views on question 
of tobacco sales graded and tied versus loose-leaf. During recent years I have 
made many trips to Georgia market. Also have made checks by having former 
friends divide barns of tobacco and sell part in South Carolina graded and tied 
part in Georgia untied on same date with loose-leaf selling at high or higher 
than tied. Many of Horry County best farmers are hauling entire crops to 
Georgia at great expense to themselves as well as great loss to business, to 
warehouseman, banks, businessmen, and workers, in South Carolina. Unless 
Federal authorities and companies support program whereby farmers get paid 
for grading and tying, local communities will lose their market in the near 
future. 

Luioyp B. BEt1, 
Member of South Carolina Legislature, Horry County. 


Dr11o0N, 8S. C., December 16, 1958. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We wholeheartedly support tobacco resolutions passed by South Carolina 
Farm Bureau. 


Bitty G. Rogers, 
President, Dillon County Farm Bureau. 
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TIMMONSVILLE, S. C., December 16, 1958. 
Hon. Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Our feeling is that most growers would be willing to continue tying tobacco 
crop provided purchasing companies will pay for extra labor and other costs 
thus involved. It is totally unjust and unfair for purchasing companies who 
are making record profits to expect growers to do this additional work and incur 
added costs without adequate compensation. In present marketing conditions 
purchases are reaping benefits from farm labor exerted by farm families them- 
selves without any additional premium being given. The grower is entitled 
to added compensation just as much as dealers in leaf tobacco and other han- 
dlers who receive added charges for retying, packing, and storing. The tobacco 
growers should have a return for this processing of grading and tying just 
as much as any processor of a field commodity. Urge your committee to con- 
duct extended investigation to resolve this issue to a satisfactory settlement. 


J. M. PARNELL. 
C. N. PATTEN. 

C. B. Drxon. 
Ray COPELAND. 
J. M. LEE. 

E. C. TURRETT. 
EARL DAVIES. 
SAM STOKES. 








